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(PHE interval between the adjournment and the assembling of Con- 


1875. 


eress is being mainly oecupied with hints and prophecies as to 
what it will do on reassembling. There seems to be a general feel- 
ing among the Democrats that great caution and unity of action 
will -be essential for them, and for this purpose it will probably be 
necessary for the majority to be managed by a eaucus in all impor- 
tant matters. 
dissension in their opponents’ ranks caused by the appointment of 


The Republicans are rather exultant at the signs of 


the committees, and it is amusing, when we remember what material 
the Republican Congresses used to be composed of, to see the vete- 
rans shaking their heads at Mr. Kerr’s unpractical disposition anc 
the want of experience of many of his appointees. 
chairmanship of the Committee of Ways and Means they are es- 
pecially disappointed, and point out with great force that the choice 
for so important a position ought to fall upon a man not merely able 
and upright, but an experienced debater, a thorough parliamen- 
tarian, a man completely conversant with the actual condition of 
the national as the needs of the 
niry. In short, he should be a statesman. A man with all the 
best qualities of Hamilton, Webster, and Turgot united would not 


business and finances, as well 


co 


be a bit too good for the place. 
fort themselves with the reflection that though this is the kind of 
man the Republicans may bave meant to put in, the choice, for some 


The Democrats, Wwe suppose, com- 


reason or other, used to fall upon Sehenck and Dawes. Among the 
things intended by the Democrats for the winter’s campaign is said 


to be the revivification of the Committees on the Departments. 
They have been merely nominal for the last fifteen years, and 
have exercised no check on expenditures, but, belonging to a 


hostile party, they will now be made more energetic and inquisitive. 


The 
cape,” however it may have been violated in some quarters, has 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean has, 
it pretends, recently become possessed of certain facts tending to 
prove that the head of the Whiskey Ring is not MacDonald or 
Joyee or even Babeock, but the Secretary of the Treasury himselt, 


general order of the President to “let no guilty man es- 


been carefully obeyed by the press. 


and with a 


resolved not to screen the guilty, however high their position. 


commendable zeal has published them, evidently 

Its 
“facets” are: Ist, that Bristow’s brother-in-law’s brother, one Weller 
by name, is a Louisville whiskey-dealer and rectifier; 2d, that Bris- 
tow when he goes to Louisville always stays at the house of his 
brother-in-law ; 3d, that when he goes to Cincinnati he stays with 
one Hobart, ‘connected ” with the whiskey- 
houses” there; 4th, that before Bristow became Secretary of the 
Treasury he was counsel for Cunningham & Co. of Louisville, and 


‘one of largest 


As regards the | 


Nation. 





The action of Governor Chamberlain in refusing to commission 


Whipper and Moses has led to an open breach between himself, 
backed by the conservative, taxpaying part of the population, and 
the corrupt and shameless organization which goes by the name of 


the Republican party in the State and controls the legislature. The 
legislature is greatly disgusted at finding that the Governor means 
to put a stop to corrupt legislation by vetoing improper bills, and 


the hands of the 


perty-owning classes. The message of the Governor, sent 


*s bring the government of the State back into 


Lo one 
of the New England dinners last week, calling upon the Puritan to 


unite with the Huguenot to put down evil-doing, has not a very 


his owl eood ense olla 


peaceful sound, and, if it were not for 
that of his followers, 
temper at Washington, we might 


a meddling 


as Well as the fortunate absence of 
had 


It has been clear for some time that the present condition of South 


have bloodshed betore now 


Carolina—with half the State going under the name of +s Co 


servi 
tives ” because they prefer to Keep their property, and the other 
called * Radicals ” because they want to get it away and have ac 

tually got a good deal of it, and these Conservatives all belonging 
to a superior race, embittered against the other by misgevern { 


and despising it at the same time could not 
larly that the State 


Which have been through the same troubles, 


ist for ever, partir 


) 
i 
how is surrounded with other communities 


andin whieh the whites 


have come out victorious. 


Hovoing, and it 


\ bill has been introduced in the California 
ing tor the punishment ef wite-beaters ly 


provid 


vislature 


will pro 


bably attract the unfavorable attention of humanitarians Phe 
| Whipping-post and pillory in’ Delaware have been sappesed, by 
} . , ’ 

| that large class of people Wh) may be said to be interested in the 


| abolition of pain, to be a relie of the brutal past, and they will pro 

bably raise an cutery against the proposed legislation in California 
There are, however, some things to be brought forward in favor ot 
the of the 


the whole for that 


being evidence 


~ 


them 
found it 


flogeing, the ehiet ot | nelish 


judges, who have on { 


usetul Class ot 
Of these Wite 


It 


iw, With all the tenderness it has 


| crimes whieh are accompanied by gross brutality. 
of course signal 


curious tact, by the way, that the | 


beating and garroting are instances is 


developed for inhuman wretches who torture their unfortunate vie 
tims for money or for the mere pleasure of the thing, still retains a 
Roman severity in the case of children, and allows their flagella 


tion by parents in the interest of good morals and edueation, while 


it shudders at the thought of a flogging being given to a poor fellow 
who first beats his wife nearly to death and then pours eam 
phene over her naked body and sets fire to it. It may be a good 


thing to reserve the right to beat children and a bad thing to tleg 
ered certainly that the right 
of tlagellation is net by any means a right 


tion. 


anybody élse, but it should be remerl 


Without legal recorhi 


in that capacity asked the Chicago district-attorney to release some | 


whiskey of theirs which had been seized by the Government, and 
that after he became Secretary the whiskey was released. With 
regard to the first charges, we are sorry to say that the Wellers 
deny that the Secretary makes his home with either of them, but, 
on the contrary, goes to the Galt House; while the brother-in-law’s 
brother says that he has been prosecuted by Mr. Bristow. As to 
the Cunningham seizure, it seems that Mr. Bristow had nothing to 
do with the release, declining to interfere on the ground that he 


had been counsel. This still leaves open the question, however, 


whether he ‘stays with Hobart” when he is in Cincinnati. This a 
Congressional committee would no doubt be able to discover. No 
tribunal, however, short of a court of law will be able to clear the 


Secretary of the charge that.his brother-in-law’s brother is a 
‘+ whiskey -man.” 


Philologists, and the multitude of unscientitie people who take 


an interest in the growth and changes of the meaning of words, will be 


interested in reading the testimony taken by the Canal Commission 


ro 


merits ot 


in the case of Auditor Thayer. saudit” bills no doubt origi- 
a bill on behalf of the 
om it Was presented, and to decide 
not. An “ 
From the testimony given by Mr. Thayer, 
however, it seems that in what may be called Canal circles the word 


nally meant to investigate the 
person of bag 


whet 


performed this 


corporation against w 


her it ought to be paid ot auditor” was one who 


duty. 


to audit” now merely means to see that the bills are im * proper 
form ” and * genuine.” er, in other words, not fergeries, and an 
“auditor” is an officer of state who, after first satisfying himself 


on these essential points, 


buys the bills up himself at the usual 
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Phis i Mr. 


to his own wees 


norket rate Whaat ihaver has been doing, and his 


r 


motives, according unt, are the same as those which 


have led to reeent modifications in the meaning of a good many 


political and legal terms——a desire to prevent stagnation in trade, 


and to keep the crops ino motion between the wheat-fields of the 
Wi { 


ind tide-water. He further says that he made no money by 
transactions, and deelares himself under the impression that 

he simply was discharging the duties of his office. It is another 
ease of What Mr. Dorsheimer calls the ‘ common law of the Canals.” 


Nevertheless, Governor Tilden has suspended Mr. Thayer. 

Mr. Henry C. Bowen of the Independent has recovered 31,000 in 
his libel suit as the Brooklyn /agle, so that, as he laid his 
damages at $100,000, be las lost 99,0000 on 
At this rate, 
very moderate wealth. We observe also that, in another suit, evidence 
hea 
between Mr. Bowen and Jay Cooke & Co., of which we spoke a year 
avo, to puff the bonds of the Northern Pacifie Railroad in 
‘money and editorial columns,” in return for heavy payment in 
Mr. Bowen’s denials about 


rainst 
this one transaction. 
two or three libels might reduce him to a condition of 
been taken by commission, in Philadelphia, touching the contract 


his 


‘ 1 
LOM ny 


this con- 
gentle- 


Lewis, 


and bonds of the road. 
tract at the time were very painful to us, as coming from a 
in echureh. Mr. 
the assignee of Jay Cooke & Co., has now been examined, and has 
testified to the existence of the contract, and to the receipt by Mr. 


man Who paid so large a sum for his pew 


Rowen of advances made on account of it. We would now, at the close 
of the old vear, and in this period of moral confusion and uncertainty, 
earnestly urge subseribers to religious papers to ask themselves the 
Is there any neces- 
“ary connection between religion and morality ! what 
Should a Should a 
Are not the scandal and evil of immorality on the 


following questions, and to try toanswer them : 


) j 9 
If so, eon- 


’ 


neetion ? religious man be moral ? religious 
paper be moral ? 
vreater than those of immorality on the 
part of other people? Is it right 
men, Whether teachers or not, in oceupations tainted with humbug ? 
Is not the Christian the natural foe of humbug? Is it not part of 
the mission of Christianity to put down humbug in every depart- 
? It is only, after having cleared his mind thoroughly 


on these points that a man should renew his subseription to his reli- 


part of a religious teacher 


to encourage immoral religious 


ment of life 
rious paper and draw his chrome or bis pair of suspenders. 


The “ Plymouth Chureh troubles ” Mrs. Moul- 
to call a mutual council to discuss their 
agieed the matter and form of the 
hat body. Plymouth Church, on its 


are still raging. 
ton and the chureh are 
last 


uv on 
questions to be submitted to t 


differences, having at 
side, has called an advisory council to discuss on general grounds 
whether its discipline is or is not in conformity with Congregational 
usage and principles, but has been induced, or has consented, to post- 
pone the meeting of this council until after the mutual council shall 
How it will all end it would be hard to 
Mr. 
and combative’ of 


have finished its business. 
s safe to predict that it will not end soon. Beeeher’s 
late, and 


resigna- 


sav, but it i 
at the chuich meetings is defiant 
trace of the attitude of Christlike silence and 
from 
says, by ministers, for 


one 
hows little 
tion Whieh he assumed when he came, back the mountains. 
Ile ts 
the 
that they have neither the time nor the kind of experience to try 


Brother Shearman has resigned the chureh elerk- 


not willing to be tried over again, he 


very natural —and we must say, as it seems to us, strong — reason 
the ease fairly. 
hip, receiving from Mr. Beecher in open court a certificate that he 
is a truly good man, in spite of all the newspaper charges against 
In the Moftilton 


prosecution Beecher which promises to reopen the 


meantime, has begun a suit for malicious 


Mr. 
whele question of the latter’s guilt or innocence. 


neainst 


The New York Commercial Bulletin gave recently, apropos of the 
unxiety, expressed in his message, about the effeet of a 
continuance of the 
some curiously instructive figures, from which it appears that, when 


that the ol eall 


— 1? 
President 


Cuban insurrection on American commerce, 


declared interests commerce might for some 


, 


Nation. 








| Number 54s 


kind of interferenee with the belligerents, he 
he was saying. Indeed, it would appear from = the 
returns that the continuance of hostilities in) the 
island was, on commercial grounds, a thing rather to be desired 
Here is the table; we wonder whether the Presideit 
did not ask General Babeoek for it while he was writing the mes 
whether 


really had not eor- 
sidered what 


Custom-house 
than deplored. 


and sabeoek, in the bewilderment of his whiskey 


troubles, did not forget it: 


sive, 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED*STATES TO CUBA 





IST-1 $19,597 000) ISTO-1 $14 200.600 

INT2— 3 1523) OOO | 1864-70 10H OO 

IS71-2 13, 168,000 | IS68—-0.... 12 643 000 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES FROM CUBA. 

18T3—4 $86 272.000 | 1870-1 $58,240,000 

723 77,468 000 | 1869-70 D4 056 000 

1871-2 67,720,000 | 1868-0 58.201 000 





It always, and for good reasons, happens that the last two weeks 
of the year are eharacterized by dulness in wholesale trade; the 
past week has been no exception to the rule. In Wall Street there 
has been little life in any market. Gold has deelined further, and, 
contrary to expectation, so has sterling exchange. It was reason- 
able enough that gold should fall, as the Treasury on Monday began 
the prepayment, without rebate, of semi-annual interest on about 
$230,000,000 of debt, or, to be accurate, of $25,039,734 50° gold 
interest. Of this interest, $10,699,343 50 goes to holders of registered 
bonds, and the remainder to the holders of coupon bends. This 
interest payment, at first glance, seems large when the amount of 
bonds called in for redemption is remembered ; but the bonds 
ealled were entirely of the class on whieh interest is due in May 
and November. The quarterly interest on the new fives, issued in 
place of the 5-206 per cents, does not fall due either in January or 
July. Lower gold usually stimulates a demand for sterling, but, 
strange to say, rates for the latter have declined, the explanation 
being that a large amount of sterling was borrowed by speculators 
in stocks and was turned into gold, and then into eurreney, for the 
purpose of making the borrowers secure in their loans during the 
time which they ealeulate their speculation in stocks will cover. 
Excepting this supply of bills, which was ample, there were no bills 
except those made against cotton, and a very small amount agains! 
provisions. The money market has been fully 7 per cent. for demand 
loans, although higher as well as lower rates have obtained at the 
Stock Exchange, according as special influences were used in the 
loan market there. The banks gained in surplus reserve, by reason, 
however, of a reduction in liabilities, since the total reserve was 
actually less in amount than the preceding week. The banks will 
undoubtedly lose more currency before the tide turns in favor ot 
New York, but it now seems likely that their gains in gold will ex- 
ceed these losses. 

The English mind is still greatly occupied, and with mueh irri- 
tability, over the late accidents to the ironclads, and over the ex- 
ceeding delicacy of structure and arrangement which these seci 
reveal. The prospect is at this moment that the policy of 
building great ironelad ships will be totally abandoned, and the 
fleet reconstrueted of smaller, simpler, and more easily handled 
vessels, whieh will rely largely on quick manceuvring and ramming 
The ease with which a first-class ironclad gets out of order, 
and her utter helplessness and uselessness when she is out of order, 
have alarmed people. The condition of the army, too, is not satis- 
factory. The present pay and bounties do not bring in the old 
Class of men, such as fought on the Alma and perished in the trenches 
before Sevastopol, but a younger and feebler class, who desert or 
break down mueh more readily. The Duke of Cambridge acknow- 
ledged as much in a speech the other day, and the publie mind is 
filled with schemes of reorganization, all of which are of doubtful 
practicability and must involve a heavy inerease of expenditure. 
The loss of Ireland as a reeruiting field, owing to the diminution 
of the population, and the increased comfort of what there is, has 
greatly changed the military problem for the British Government 
since 1800, and yet England has since then grown in population and 


dents 


power, 








The 


more in proportion than the enemies she then 
engaged; on the other hand, there are more first-class powers to 
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resourees far 


be reckoned with than there were then. 


The French Ministry are making the unfortunate mistake of try- 
ing to embody introdueed by M. Dufaure the worst restric- 
The number of things 

great that ordinary political discussion 
would be impessible under the proposed law without leaving the 
editor at the mercy of the authorities, which is in fact the position 

The 
is that no party has as yet appeared in France able and willing to 


oppose legislation of this 






ina bill 
tions ever imposed on the French press. 


forbidden to journalists j 


in which M. Dutaure ayowedly seeks to place him. worst of it 


kind on principle. Each opposes it when 
but is quite ready to resort to it itself 

The French press is in reality no mor 
unfair or passionate in its treatment of either men or measures 
the press of this country, 
“reform press ” 


be any excuse for the har: 


introduced by its enemies, 
whenever it gets into power. 
than 
and does not approach in seurrility the 

If there 
h treatment with which nearly all Fie 


legislators like to visit it, it is to be found in the character of the 


of this city during an exciting canvass. 


nel 
nC 


people, who are very sensitive to abuse, and the remedy for the 
license of the press would seem to be in letting it loose until the 
public learn net to heed it. If, for instance, a man in Mr. John 

in Franee had been told by a Paris paper, when 
a candidate for office, as Mr. Bigelow was told by the New York 
Times, that he had “betrayed every confided to him,” 
he weuld never have rested day or night until he had got 
some satisfaction, and the public would have sympathized with him, 
and French society would have been convulsed over the incident 
and his friends laughed, 
and the whole thing was forgotten by the public in twelve hours, 
Times him- 
to say that this is an admirable state of 


many 


Bigelow’s position 
trust 
Here, on the other hand, Bigeiow laughed, 
and probably is now forgotten even by the editor of the 


self. We 
things ; in 


do not mean 
fact, it is in 
a licentious press are on the whole, as far as the community is con- 


cerned, vastly less than those of a well-policed press. 


respects disgusting ; but t 


The French 
Press Bill is treated by the Ministry as an essential preliminary to 


the raising of the state of siege in certain Departments 


The Germans have been busy discussing the budget for the com- 
ing vear, whieh is both an eneouraging and annoving document. 
The Government, it ought to be observed, maintains under the new 
régime its old habit of prudence, and underestimates the re 
and overestimates the expenditures, and puts away all surplus as 
Savings, and not to be The estimates for the coming 
year report a deficit of nearly 85,000,000, of which the Liberals deny 
the existence. For , the Navy Department figures as re- 
quiring 31,000,000 marks, when 


~ePiDts 
ClDLs 


drawn on. 


instanes 


18,000,000 marks, composed of the unexpended balances of former 
appropriations in the treasury. Then, too, although hardly any of the 
French indemnity has been devoted to civil purposes, the Govern- 
ment is calling for fresh appropriations for new staif-officers, for the 
construction of new barracks, for the fortification of Strassburg, for 
the increase of the War Fund and of ready money constantly kept in 
the treasury, and for the expenses of the alteration of coinig 
Liberals, however, are now disposed to insist on an abandonment 
of the old military mode of estimating, and on the adoption of the 
parliamentary system of close adjustment and of greater considera- 
tion for the taxpayer. They think the present extraordinary de- 
mands of the Government should be met by loans, and the burden 
thus distributed over a number of years; that the accumulations in 
special departments should be treated as liable for current expenses ; 
that the French indemnity should be made to meet the expenses 
of recoinage ; and that the Government should place more reliance on 
the yearly revenue, and on the elasticity of the resources of a free 
people, and on their credit for the meeting of emergencies, and less 
on the semi-barbarous practice of hoarding, begun 


Nation. 


he eviis of | 


it really has an aceumulation of 


when Prussia ! read. 








Was a poor country, without commerce or manul l l - 
rounded by enemies and yay l to 
The substanee of the Papal: pty the + ] askit tor 
a modification of the Coneord has been published, lL is tho 
oughly insolent and contemptuous. Tt sets out bv ce that 
the Coneordat ought not t »> be modified in any 
Holy See is willing to he'p Spain, but } 
“Sacred Knot” shall re in unloosed. 1 
that the “ Sacred Knot” e the bishops alm ‘ 
over edueation, the press, and public worship | 
tone of pity, however, says that if the Spa yr Give ‘ 
help itself the Pope will look into the matter, and. se ! 
ean do anything for its relief, and will, with th 
new constitutional sehe und King Alfo 
to be on terms of cordial h the Holv See, | 
ing to reciprocate. The preparations for 1] 
Carlists in the meantime continue, and a 
probably “foree the fighting” in the ¢ 
rational portion of the Spanish ve doub ‘ 
portant than the Pope's views about the Concord 
on his side, has prepared for the fi 
quent of all his proclamatio 1 i 
ing, of suffering, and of glory, and calling A 
of his family.” The man to has, howe | 
and will probably do little for the 1 citation 
The constitution granted last vear by the k of D 
his Ieelandie subjects matericlly changed the « f the 
Althing, or National Assembly t, by substiti rtwoh 1 
the single house of the old Althine: d. secondly, by ¢ nN 
the new body legislative powers and complet ) 
fnances, place of the 1 rely odvisors 
pu “ddeeessor. rh fit si ion of the st] \ 
at Revkjavik July] of the pres ar, and end \ i 
Lower House after orga ing selected | 
to form, with the 6 deputies appr Cron ( 
House; thus making t upper braneh to consist | 
bers and the lower ef 30. Jon Sigurdsson, the tinguished 
leader f the Lil ] party, \ eh 1 | y er of 
the two Houses when in joint sion d Speaker of the Lower 
House, while the Bishop of feeland, Petur Petursson, w 
elected President of the Upper House. In the course of the 
ession 16 bills we 1 | t (so f h 
11 became laws Ll of 37 Q H ( | 
the sti - \ | 
were tne due {27 {374 i S \ 
held every other vear—and | syst ( }- 
cials: regulating emivration ; rding inst tl luetion of 
epidemics; ercouraging the ¢ uction of Is; enla the 
medical seb ! t Re ’ ( ’ l 
liqn 1] nd tobi ’ \n ire ) ) } it 
resolut ms were p > Lu I Xs . : 
of submitting a | pre 
betw 1 dom tic po S a «ol i » ¢ ) 
were so Mon 11 ’ 1e ¢ \ 
choo] and to investigate tro j ro 
( edin nl l i ‘ } ment 
cured by the ne i i lan ) rian d 
I cial rest that ‘ 4s ' its | 
lennial period lei \ I PEAY 
bate which ‘ wred ¢ yr the S10 1 re Tt to " | 
4) s th fjarl l Cyr WV 1 | red amo the 
sheep of Ice ul fo ( wi or’ lv to th in \ f the 
island’s incipal 1 Phe R sjavik journals of O er 18 
chronicle the arrival ¢ t e br emorial of th | r Thor- 
valdsen, voted 1 vear by the m ‘ipality of Copenhagen to the 
municipality of Reykjavik; it was to be set up, on a pedestal al- 


quare ot the latter town 
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THE PURITANS AT THE SOUTH. 


honest and patriotic men all over 


in his 


the svmpathy 


\\ i, sun re 
the country Will 


be given to Governor Chamberlain 


le with the corrupt and unprincipled majority of the South 
Carolina Legislature, for, as he telegraphed to the New England So- 
ciety of Charleston on the 22d, it is the eause of civilization which 
is now at stake in that as well as in some‘other Southern States. 


The bold defiance to decency and morality displayed in the eleetion 
of Moses and Whipper to two unexpired judgeships really does show 
that 
democracies of the South. 
apinion which has made possible in South Carolina the selection by 
the legislature for judicial functions of two notorious reprobates, 
one of themarascally white man and the 
the Republican party at the 
North is in a great degree responsible. This eannot be repeated 
too often, and cannot be remembered too faithfully, because we 
deubt much whether the public mind at the North is yet fully 
alive to the real nature of our responsibility towards some por- 
tions of Southern society. The President may be safely taken as 
a fair representative of the average man, and he his waked up, as 
is seen in his last message, to the dangers with which unintelligent 


it is civilization itself which is in peril in some of the debased 
For the shameless indifference to public 


bankrupts, and defaulters— 
other an ignorant and vicious negro 


suffrage threatens the country. 
body can find fault, but when he comes to talk of the remedy, 


Nation. 


With his anxiety on this point no- | 


' 


and finds it simply in common schools and unsectarian literary in- | 
struction, he shows that, like so many of the body he represents, | 


he does not fully understand the evil which he is discussing, 
for common do not and 
either their moral or political any more than their religious train- 


the schools 
ing. 
amount of moral and political training by teaching them to read 
and write; but this is all they do or are ever likely to de. The 
notions of right avd wrong, of the expedient and inexpedient—the 
main features, in short, of the eode by which conduct is regulated, 


| administrators the free States could produce. 
never ean give children | 


They put in their hands the means of acquiring a certain | 
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the Republican party, of this educational influence of the mere ple: 
nomena of political and social life, that led to the recklessness of 
much of the legislation and of more of the administration of the 
Reconstruction process. People forgot how much the colored voters 
had to learn, and bow rapidly they would learn something or other, 
and how important the way in which they learnt and the things 
they learnt were going to be both to the South and to the nation at 
large. The notion that the use of the ballot itself would bring the 
knowledge how to use it was perhaps, under all the circumstances, 
excusable, though it was drawn from the experience of races two 
thousand years in advance of the Southern freedmen. But there 
was no excuse for supposing that it would bring this knowledge 
without the aid of sound social and political influences. People 
learn the proper use of the suffrage at the North surrounded by a 
highly civilized community ; by officials who, if not all they ought to 
be, are on the whole honest and respectable ; and by judges whose 
integrity nobody doubts; and by a public opinion which, on the 
whole, works for righteousness. The negroes at the South had 
none of these aids; they began their political life in a country deso- 
lated by war, and in the midst of a social disorganization so great 
as to threaten civilization itself with extinction. 

At this point the North intervened. It ought to have intervened 
with all the best influences and agencies within its reach. Its resist- 
less foree, in which the freedmen saw the very finger of God, ought to 
have been wielded by what was best and purest in Northern society. 
The work of setting the political machinery in moticn ought to bave 
been entrusted to the most upright and intelligent functionaries and 
More solemn work 
than the work of Southern Reconstruction no people were ever called 
on to perform, and it ought to have been performed by the wisest 
heads and cleanest hands we could get. Instead of which we 
proclaimed to the country, by our legislation and administration, that 


| here was a chance for defaulters, embezziers, cheats, vagabonds, 


and forgers. We gave oftice then to men to whom we dared not give 


| office at the North, much as the North will stand in the way of 


are learnt by the great bulk of the youth of the country from their | 


secial surroundings and their own experience of actual life. The 


attachment of the body of the people to republican government, | 
| and silent submission to the meanest, most sordid, and degrading 


for instance, is not due to what they were taught at schoo! about 
republican government, for they were taught little or nothing at 
school, but to their own experience of its working. 
respect for the authority of the majority not out of his political 
catechism, but from what he sees of the mode in which this authority 


is created and exercised. His respect for the law, too, is derived, 


not from treatises on government, but from his knowledge of the | 


A boy learns 


men who make the laws, and of their working after they are made. | 


Nor would it be possible to counteract, by any amount of preaching 
uction, the impression about, the judicial character 


vy 
il 


or literary ins 


and functions which a young mind gets from observation of the | 
judges themselves, and from observation of the estimation in which | 


they are held by the public. No greater misfortune can happen a 


young Iman than to grow up in a community in which justice is | 
| Chamberlain’s principal duty seems to be that of a detective watch- 


bought and sold, and its dispensers are treated in common parlance 
as knaves and embezzlers. His education with regard to certain fun- 
damental social ideas is, and must remain for ever, fatally defective, 
in spite of all books and teachers can do. 
ble to overestimate the moral and political injury done to the gene- 


‘We doubt if it be possi- | 


ration Which was coming on the stage of affairs in New York during | 
the years when Barnard and Cardozo and their confederates were | 


ou the bench, and Sbearman and Field were using them in the 
service of Fisk and Gould, amd the press was ringing with denun- 
ciations of the whole gang. Hundreds, if not thousands, of young 
mea who will play or are playing prominent parts in life will never 
of seeing what those judges did and hearing the 
The youth must have been 


vet over the effects 


way in which they were spoken of. 


more than ordinarily endowed by nature whose very ideal of Justice 
herself, or at all events of the possible limits of her rdle in this world, 
was not fatally injured by the experience of those years. 

the torvetfuluess of the Northern public, and especially of 


It was 


4 


| 


official impurity. We made it known that, let the excesses of the 
men whom we armed with power be what they might, their victims 
should have no redress in this world. We asked for abject, blind, 


tyranny ever set up in any age or country—the tyranny of feeble 
and ignorant knaves. The result was a social and political system 
such as the world has perhaps never seen, in which the forms of 
constitutional government, and the processes of law, and the 
emblems of power in its most legitimate and august form, were 
used to cover petty and grand larceny, embezzlement, forgery, and 
resistance to the police. 

It was thus the school was furnished in which our colored voters 
learnt their first lessons in politics. The United States appeared 
on their horizon, at the dawn of their political life, as a power which 
furnished artillery to bands of burglars whenever people defended 
their houses too stoutly. It isnot wonderful, then, that their notions 
of government should be so confused, and so corrupt, that Governor 


| ing a lot of “ cracksmen ” and trying to counteract their various 


schemes of robbery. There is to us something profoundly melan- 
choly in that despatch of his in which he calls for a fresh display on 
the part of the New Englanders in South Carolina of the old 
Puritan “spirit of undying, unconquerable enmity and defiance to 
wrong” at this crisis in the history of the State. The old Puri- 


| tans showed their mettle and fermed their character in conflicts 


with what was highest and mightiest and most respectable in the 
civilization of their day. They contended on flood and field with 
‘“‘oallant men and cavaliers,” with kings and priests and nobles, 
with the strongest faiths, the oldest prejudices, the loftiest pride, 
and the most revered customs the world had to show, and with 
a fortitude and heroism worthy in all ways of men who sought 
to establish the kingdom of God on earth. But the tracking of 
criminals, the work of bringing thieves and pickpockets and bigh- 
waymen to the gallows and the cart’s-tail, the defence of the public 
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treasury against forgers, and the exelusion of defaulters and em- 
bezzlers from the judicial bench, they never dreamed of as any part 
of their mission. When a man of Governor Chamberiain’s standing 
has to appeal fer the execution of tasks of this kind to the 


The Nation. 


| duces 


spirit which brought Bradford and Winthrop and Endicott over | 
the sea, and closed the ranks behind Cromwell at Naseby, it 


must be confessed we have failen on evil days. 
are not so evil as they seem. 
ened by many perils, but assuredly it is in no danger of being over- 
thrown by jail-birds, and, bad as the condition of some parts of the 
South may seem, four years of a pure, high-toned, energetic, and 
conscientious Administration in Washington, with its face set like 
flint against peculation and corruption, with neither quarter nor 
protection for adventurers, jobbers, and intriguers, with cordial 
social and political relations with the best portion of American so- 
ciety— best, we mean, in regard to morality and intelligence —would 
break up the corrupt element in Southern politics without any diffi- 
culty, and if it did not turn the steps of the negro voters into the 
paths of honesty and economy, would at least fill them with the re- 


And yet the days | 
American civilization may be threat- | 
| Cost is apt to outweigh future advantages. 


spect for character and ability through which, if the South is to be | 


saved, its salvation must come. 


THE REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 


MHERE are certain national affairs, the tariff being a conspicuous 

example, which have always served as Congressional foot-balls, 
to be bandied to and fro—as an index of the strength of party ranks 
or of the skillof party leaders—and which, as soon as they have 
reached a goal, are again carried into the arena to be struggled over 
by new sets of players. From these contests the butfeted object 
always emerges more or less damaged, and the winning party, caring 
nothing for the symbol that it has borne before it, and little for the 
principle, if haply a principle there be, involved, flings aside the 
somewhat mutilated trophy for which but a little while before it 
was hotly contending. One of these playthings is the Army, to the 
treatinent of which we invite attention. 

The dread of a standing army as a menace to constitutional 
liberty manifested itself with our English forefathers in the yearly 
re-enacted and annually expiring Mutiny Act, which for so many 
years, we might say for political ages, has given the military force 
of Great Britain its legal existence; and found expression in the 


the disbandment of all the Continental forces except, literally, a few 
dozen men to guard the ordnance stores at Fort Pitt and West 
Point. That dread, aithough not always clearly defined as an article 
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unerring judgment as well as perfect morals, armies, 
egually with courts of justice, will be necessary agents of govern- 
ments. And with these, as with women, to ted 
must To be an must be able 
charge its ordinary duties thoroughly, and 
reserve with which to respond to demands of emer 
It is the unexpected that happens and for which we should be pre- 
pared. But, unfortunately, where danger is prospective, present 
The standing army has 
probably never been in exeess of the current requirements of the 
country, and its muster-roll now is but a trifle larger than when 
the rebellion arose. No one doubts the impulse given to secession 
by the oceupation of the empty or feebly garrisoned forts, and vet at 
this day about eighteen hundred men hold the seaboard from East- 
port to Pensacola. It is true that no new rebellion is to be appre 

hended, but it is equally true that the forts were built fora purpose, 
and that the men in each harbor are barely enough to guard the guns 
decently from petty thieves of old iron. The condition is the same 
upon the Lake region. Except the artillery just referred to, the 
hominal peace establishment is really occupied with chronic war. 
Probably not a dozen of the trans-Mississippi garrisons have not 
been engaged in actual hostilities within the last ten vears, often on 
the briefest warning. As we have pointed out in discussing the 
Indian question, the ability to compel peace is an important element 
in its preservation. ‘To display that ability requires every available 
carbine and rifle. But vexatious and harassing as are the savage 
troubles, there is plainly other work that may engage the troops. 
In 1866, with many more disposable battalions, the Fenian flurry 
required their active employment to prevent embarrassing compli- 
cations, and these or other international blunderers may any day 
set the Canadian frontier atlame. The instant that Great Britain is 
involved in war a military cordon on the north will be necessary for 
our own neutrality. In like manner, the Cuban question may lead 
to an embroglio; and the Rio Grande is no barrier, and but an indif- 
ferent boundary as Mexican affairs now run. 
and the immediate foreign outlook is reasonably serene ; but modern 
war is its own herald, and the reduction of our minimum army 
would place us among very foolish virgins whe had threwn away 
their lamps as well as expended their oil. But the constant Tndian 
and the possible foreign problems are not the only ones that may 
require martial solution. Utah has its thorn in the flesh that may 


be resper they 
be effective, army to dis- 


cood. 
must have a 


’ 
able 


We are no alarmists, 


| demand military surgery in the future as in Sidney Johnston's day. 
Congress of the Confederation, at the close of our own Revolution, in | 


| 


of political faith, coupled with the notion that an army is “ aristo- | 


cratic,” and therefore unrepublican, and is costly, and therefore | 


} 


should be suppressed, has tinctured popular feeling to the present | 


day. Many of the Congressional debates and the statutes growing 


out of them affecting the military force, form a curious medley of 
To this very point one of | 
It is | 


unwilling and often ignorant legislation. 
the few traditional witticisms of Washington bears witness. 


New Mexico is virtually a foreign provinee, despite the sweet pipings 
of ambitious politicians, and fortune may tempt the alien people, 
who to this hour hate the Americans, to repeat and extend the re- 
volt of Taos. The inhospitable climate of Alaska may shield its 
natives from fieree contact with the pioneer, but if the unregenerate 
squatter ever migrates there, as Mr. Seward dreamed, there will be 
loud and real calls fer the army in foree. We thus barely indicate 


| some military possibilities, although, as becomes our Centennial 


said that it was proposed in the Convention to limit the army to five | 


thousand men, when he offered the additional clause, “and no 
enemy shall invade the United States with more than three thou- 
sand men.” In April, 1861, the army consisted of nineteen small 
regiments. In 1866, the peace establishment was fixed at 50,000 
men; in 1869, it was reduced to 30,000, and in 1874 to 25,000 men. 
A vigorous effort will be made this winter to effect a further heavy 
reduction under the plea of economy. : 

In the eyes of politicians, it would be childish for the army to re- 
vive the vows and pledges written on the sands of popular feeling 
in the frightened days of 61. The handful of regulars at Bull Run, 
Wilson’s Creek, and Fort Pickens in 1861, and on the Peninsula 
and again at Bull, Run in 1862, who, as they stemmed those floods 
of fire, indicated what an army corps of such troops would have 
been worth, established no claim of which their survivors and 


successors can show the bond. But wntil the millennium inire- 


} 


year, We are now in a state of unusuai repose; for the doors of 
Janus are never locked, and no one can foresee the disturbing jar. 
The prompt reply that this representation will receive is that an 
army is costly, and that volunteers will appear when war comes. 
An army is costly, but neglect is generally extravagance. The 
shepherd who delays sending for dogs until wolves attack the flock, 
will find slaughtered mutton more expensive than dog-feed. An 
army on a war-footing is only for war, but the true peace establish- 
ment is one of efficient activity. One overgrown would 
chievous, but one impotent from size would be less economical; for 
efticient as well as merciful war is really short, sharp, and decisive. 
The common argument assumes that in peace the army makes no 
return for the money expended upon it, that to cut it down will be 
a positive saving, and that, in fact, volunteers will do the fighting 
when hostilities cceur. That the army makes a positive and con- 
stant return, albeit not in the shape of visible dollars paid into the 
Treasury, We may point cut another time; but to assume that re- 
duction below a certain limit is-economical is akin to the fallaey of 


\ few be 


be mis- 


7 : . + s 7 r ¢ ; 
+ > mMnINe SG ec ny ? sllaywe } : ; 
ondermanuing a steamship. dollars | saved, 


) Wages mas 








but the « ( ¥ expenses are not diminished, and a very 

rious 1 ( the whole establishment is incurred. 
Vol ( dt tion, but they did so as determined citizens 
bent on uph he Government at every sacrifice ; for, with all 


t nu nd all their patriotism, there is no more costly ma- 
They are 
Disease 


organizations. 
all, 
havoe ; me such troops. Our regulars will 
, but th 


iteer 
, and, above of lives. 
never 
‘'y should aiways be its 


soul, for ae Lol ¢ plined troops is the tempered lance-head 
making eflici extemporized column that it leads. To tear to 
pieces a deli iachine—a machine that is vital in a double sense 

with the certain knowledge that it must speedily be reconstructed, 
merely tosave the friction of its daily use, is a blunder that no 

tesmman will countenance and that no politician will look upon 
with complacence five vears after he has voted for it. 

That the discipline and organization of the force now in existence 
are what they ought to be, we. by no means pretend. The army 
has suffered since the war from the same causes which have cor- 


Its tone has been 
lowered by leniency and favoritism in high quarters, as well as by 
of money-getting which has, since 1868, flowed through all 
It is with the remorse- 


is interfering with the 


“l and are corrupting the civil service. 


the spiri 
of Government like a flood of lava. 


tever has interfered or 


brane hes 


less removal of wha 

diseipline and honorable feeling of the force that the present Con- 

ress ought to occupy itself. In cutting down its numbers, we are 
ily diminishing the effectiveness of the only instrument of its 

will on which the Government can at this moment implicitly rely. 


GOVERNOR TOMS” PI-UTE LETTERS. 


We . : a 


. on the subjeet of his ** Pi-Ute 


week a letter from ex-Governor Thomas C. Fletcher, 
” correspondence with the 


Globe-D t In this he renewed his declaration that in charging him 
with writing certain letters ** defending Delano and whitewashing the In- 


nd the Indian administration, and of generally taking 
slandered him ; admitted 


tive part of counsel for the defence,” we foully 


‘Pi-Ute” letters, but denied that they were in substance 


that | | write the “J 
kon P h, and filled with puffs of himself, and ‘so con- 
tructed as to hav ining except as a defence of Delano and Smith,” 
and demanded tl uld ‘** publish the letters fairly.” We should have 
bee! hahted te but for the danger of establishing a precedent of a 
very p usn l'o republish the ** Pi-Ute” letters would require some- 
thing like an entire issue of the Ne/fon, and as simple justice wonld exact 
that what is d the case of one aggrieved man should be done in every 
ea ndalt t all public men now labor from tine to time under ‘* charges ” 
lame of some kind, we should be obliged to impose upon the 

read of t Va . good deal of reading which is already brought 
vithin their re 1 by the enterprise of the daily press. Besides this, Mr. 
| ms to have overlooked the fact that instead of having ‘‘ no 
Wspa | command, he } t e—first, the Globe- Democrat, in 
which he publ th rrespondence ; second, the St. Louis Republican, 
) ich he | | n i publish letters addressed to the Nation; and, 
third. t \ We belie ‘ y also anticipate another 
, ' \ to « il if mely, before an investigating 
menit \\ n tl winter (where we, of course, cannot 
ip} nl, | l 1 ti he chall es Prof. Marsh to cite him before 
{ | Vv « \ ( n admirable suggestion, which will without 
d ) | by the Professor. Nevertheless, though we cannot re- 
publish ’ respondence, we will do what we can by extracting from 
it a few 1 es here and there to show its general drift. To appreciate 
them fully, we must beg the reader to bear in mind that they are written 


underan assumed name by the chairman of a Commission appointed to inves- 


tigate charges brought against the Indian administration by Prof. Marsh, and 


which he laid I re the President expre sly on the ground that the heads 

at admini ion 1ith and Delano—were, in his opinion, in a mea- 

t res} the frauds. The Indians therefore are the 

ind P Mau (heir volunteer attorney ; Smith and Delano 

! lefendants ; while Governor Fletcher is chief 
. rv the case 

ence which we have before us is a very 
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short one, dated at Omaha, July 26. It announces the approach of the 


Commissioners, says that ‘‘everybody professes ” to know something about 


Indian contracts, and gives the following as an illustration : 


** A very dignified old gentleman addressed Governor Fletcher at the tea- 
to-night and said: ‘1 understand you are one of the Indian Commis- 
sioners,’ to which Governor Tom very blandly assented. ‘ Well,’ said the old 
gent, * [ know something about the way the Indians have been treated.’ *‘ In- 
deed,* said Governor F., ‘I will be greatly obliged to vou for any infor- 
mation on the subject.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ said the old gent, ‘I was in the Black 
Hawk War, and I know that the treaty we then made with the Indians 
was never carried out in good faith by the Government ; there were some 
beans and other things promised the Indians which they never received.’ 
‘Ah ! said the urbane Governor Tom, ‘have you any mformation of a more 
recent date than that? ‘Oh, no,’ said the old man, ‘I have not known 
anything about the Indians since the Black Hawk War.’ All that Governor 
Tom could say was that he feared that the matter having occurred 
forty years ago, the statute of limitations would apply, but he would sce 
about it.” 


table 


over 


Now this is pretty much all there is in the letter, and, as we are oblized to 
suppose that the chairman of the Commission would not have written it 
without some object, we take it to be the very obvious one of throwing 
doubt on volunteer evidence as to Indian frauds such as Prof. Marsh had 
been accumulating. 


In his second letter (July 30), ** Pi-Ute” Chief has got as far as 
Cheyenne, and declares that ‘it is hardly probable” that the Ccom- 


missioners ** will be able to gather much information as to any frauds 


upon the Indians” for the following burlesque reasons: that the con- 
tractors ‘‘elect whom they please as delegates to Congress”; that they 
‘control not only the politics of Wyoming, but the business of every 
kind” ; that ‘* the beef-contractor ” controls nearly all the population *‘ out- 
side of the towns” ; while the ‘‘ people of the towns ” are controlled by the 
*‘contractor for transportation.” 
declares himself often ‘‘ insulted” by the white men, who ‘ask me to work, 
or suggest that I had better go to work” ; and adds, ** Poor, ignorant white 
man! don’t know that Indian don’t work.” He then makes a reference to 
the Red Cloud Agency, where the frauds he is commissioned to examine are 
alleged to be carried on, in the same burlesquing vein : 


In his Indian character, the chairman 


**Up in the vicinity of Red Cloud Agency there are camped from 9,090 
to 12,000 red people, and they dance and run horse-races, and draw their 
rations from week to week during the whole year. The beef-contractor 
drives up great herds of beeves, the Government pays for them, and my 
people have sport in shooting them and eating as much of them as they 
desire ” ; 
while, as if to make the animus of the whole letter still plainer, he de- 
clares that he is ‘tired of the Indian Territory” (in which the ‘* Indian 
policy” of the Government has been supposed to he most suecessful), be- 
cause ‘* the Cherokees and Choctaws have so far departed from all the good 
old Indian customs that they are now very little better than white people.” 

In the next letter (still dated Cheyenne, August 1), he gives some evi- 
dence as to Indian frauds at Red Cloud as follows : 


” 


‘**| have learned myself of great wrongs done my red brethren. The Goy- 
ernment pays from $4 75 to $5 per 190 Ibs. for flour at the Red Cloud Agency, 
and issues it in the original packages of 100 Ibs. sacks tothe Indians, Now, 
my people, in their glorious natural state, don’t care much about flour, and 
they sell it to the trader for about 50 to 75 cents per 100, and when the 

rader has accumulated 200 or 300 sacks, he sells it again, probably to the 

contractor for supplying flour, and he turns it over again to the Indian 
agent and gets $4 75 or $5 per 100 for it again ; and so it goes on, to the 
great injustic: and exclusion of the red man from any of the heavier mar- 
gins upon it.” 

A letter from Fort Laramie (August 5) contains two suggestions for the 
solution of the Indian problem—tIst, that the Commissioners ‘* invest the 
whole of one appropriation of $8,000,000 in whiskey, and issue it all at one 
time ”; and, 2d, that ‘‘it would be a good and cheap thing for the white 
man to build a railroad to the happy hunting-grounds, and send all my 
people there.” Arrived at Red Cloud Agency, the chairman begins work 
by ridiculing Red Cloud himself, one of the principal witnesses in the case, 
suggesting that he has ‘‘had his day” and now “rides in a wagon,” end 
makes the following genial reference to himself and his own sagacity : 


‘* They also have news of a fight somewhere up in the Big Hiern country, 
in which Lone Horn, the lame chief, was killed by the Crows. Also one 
Minneconjon, one Uncapapa, and four Arrapahoes. 1 believe Commissioner 
Fletcher regretted that they had not attested their valor by a larger mor- 
tality list. At least he muttered something very much like it. Iam afraid 
he does not appreciate the nobleness of my race. I don’t think he properly 
estimates the suffering of my people. I told him how they had nearly 
starved last winter, and had ate their very dogs. He only remarked that 
the average Indian preferred dog to venison or Southdown mutton, and 
ruessed it did not hurt him much to eat dog.” 
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Another reference of the same sort is to be found in the same letter, An ** He showed a perfect knowledge of the wl 
Indian party had come in, firing guis in the air and whooping, whereupon RES, SE OPES Ane ei wae st 
‘ i ee aie = ' at ; celled He showed tl the 
++ Pi-Ute Chi “ays that Mr. Fletcher observed that they were wasting their : am : inotl ‘ , 4 ' 
ammunition, when by ** aiming lower’ they might render the Government the ease in favor of the Gove ) t, J } ul Smith he @ ( 
essential service ; and then : Congress) 
. o as8 . —e or ae ‘ Tha + latter dated « " . 3 ta i » = ‘ 
**T do greatly dislike that man. He thinks a good white man worth as Phe next letter, dated * Cam] Wh nt ani 
much as an average Indian. He says that by the treaty the Sioux were | the attempt of the Red Cloud agent (un it tigati t : 
made citiz ns of the United States, and so cruel is he towards my race that | on the Agencv as a signal for t) n f Indiar a 
I believe he wants to make them wear trowsers with seats in them, and the Indi “rallied” and * i ln” wer 14 
. ; er i Indians * rallied” and ul 10 | 1 **threatened to bun 
would even subject them tothe degradation of making them vote at elections he mn ; ae ¥ 
with white men, and then I presume he would want to put them in the | the Agency,” and acds ; 
penitentiary for stealing horses and cattle, and hang them for murder 7 amentable is the folly of most whi n. Dy Marsh 
The next delegation that goes to Washmgton to get some more horses and had the wisdom to comprehend the 1 
have a big talk, will report him to the Great Father and have his wages ic agent up for an investigation. My peop! ilw 
dock 1, unless he reports in favor of Mocha or Java cc ffee instead of Rio, | find a white man ef sense and tical alent ) 
an] white sugar instead of brown. he thinks molasses good — of the world, and free from prejudi man | 
encugh for an Indian. ile remarked thought if they ate black | of the kind. who will believe at the n red with 
molasses if would probably foment (s<¢ this warm weather and | feje) and good heart. will sav on the 
ko i «a Henle hi it O r t porer = , 
make them liveiv. Think of it, O ve gx nan or half-breed who don’t lik L q2ent wi 
It is hardly worth while after this to give any more extracts to show the | As to the chairman, this letter announces tI \- 
“*Pi-Ute’s ° opinion of the ex-‘rovernor, or of ‘* Governor Tom,” as he would | thing day and night,” breaks camp 
perhaps prefer to be referred to, or ‘* Railroad Tom,” as we believe he is | examines witnesses ** till midnight”: and 1 \ v, 
eailed in ‘* politics” We will merely give a few more extracts, with dates, | ‘the difficulty is that the Indian and o 
and our own understanding of their ineaning—not, be it understood, the | much upon his mind that 
meaning which ‘*’Tom ” himself may now say he intended, but the mean- | to-day "—(Puif of the chairman 
ing which they must have bad to nine men out of ten when they were rom th XU any on 
written. the letters. Weare quite 1 
In a letter dated August 6 he says : ‘* They [the Commissioners] are | letters at first in this minute way, 1 
discussing the Indian question generally, and while I believe they think the | as whitewashing Delano and Smith and ly 
li rt j i l , al } 1.3) a ? { ” ] | 1 ] , T) 
President’s ‘ peace policy,’ as it is termed, is the best one that could be | but rather as consistin 
adopted, they sare discussing some changes in its details”"—(Qualified | many of the p1 1) ¢ motives and 
whitewash). And in the same letter : intelligence of the Ot 1 
‘ . > : , espe } si that the wh 1 
‘* But I was «bout to tell you of my suggestion for civilizing my people. re Mee age \ 
It is easy and plain. Let the Government purchase us a reservation on | @ement of tue mcdans Ww 
the Connecticut River between Hartford and New Haven, and put my | of the adviee given to tho lawy 
people upon it. If they didn’t get civilization there they wouldn't get any- | [¢ yy " o f 
thing else unless thev paid for it, and my proud nation would learn that work ‘ated by t] 
i } } | ’ ] Uppomece vy th to try 
is not degrading, and the people whose bowels yearn towards the noble red | Sf! ; = 
man would have an opportunity to expend all their overflowing sympathy | 12 ** Governor Lom 
upon him "(indirect abuse of Professor Marsh and the Indians together) But we imagine that \ 
° » . ' : . , . , th ( for lL by 
Again, referring to one of the main questions in the case—the issue of z 
: : , i 98 © 492 o¢ R ffer wl he | been 
rations—he says that ‘+ it is hard to tell” how the number of 13,423 at Red wai 
: 1 ; 1 iV to the i l 
Cloud Agency was arrived at, because, among other reasons, they ** want = * : 
oa . : } at all. a. a he 3 i 
to overstate their numbers, so as to get more rations,” and **they beat 
° ° 99 5 P . : ° > an ni {') wh | 
white men out of many rations in that way (Prejudging the case in favor 
: ‘ . a 
of the defendants). The next letter is dated Red Cloud, and prejudges the | ~"! gy ; 
ease in the following singularly unblushing way: ‘*The complaint that | 0° °"" : 
4 ; 1 : , Ina court of law. liwas an office, t i 
the Arrapahoes and Cheyennes had starved last winter was not sustained by zi 
. ’ ’ : 9 : weil as f n 
anything that could be drawn from them. ; oe 
hs from the defendants « \ 
In the next letter, dated Whetstone Agency, occurs this passage : ei 
lvl oy?! tT v) ss & , 
**The whole plain for ten miles from the Agency was strewn with the | pyeeessaries of 
skeleton :of the beeves issued to mv pe ple. Con good lndian was gathe e 1.4} ; 
. 1 . ‘ . » 1 , Cloth a wien ce ¢ p 
ing up beef-bones on the prairie, and when enquired of as to what he wouid ‘ Hi. : 
do with them, said he was going to ship them to Professor Marsh, at Yale For the presiding a art 
College. We did not get a clear understanding of his object. He knew | corres} nee With a newspaper u 
Marsh was in want of bones, and perhaps it did not occur to him f! at there | the iny tion, the witnesses. ¢ ‘ PF 
was much difference between beef-bones and the bones of the mastodon. — ,, pa ai ca oe 
Perhaps he thought Marsh could tell from the bones what kind of beef he | 7 S™°CUSS SUS Bee ee NS ES EEE aback 
had been getting for his wakapomanic, or grub “—(Ridieule of Marsh and | Heve no Instance of its having been ted int v hefore ean be 


of the Indians together). produced—not even in this city. nor in the w i ; 1. ( 


And this: 


ee Ba rae ng discovered in the ae ud of d 
‘‘The investigations of the Commissioners are being made with great aes ; : : ' 
° . ° nm " . : mblic opinion would have doi N 
care, and will be thorough in every particular. They have examined about ee ae ie g 
seventy-five witnesses, and have a great mass of testimony and decument- Wilh the air of an injured n ty that} and 
ary evidence "—(Puff of the Court, including, of course, the presiding | that it was a proper thi 
Judge). nary instance of the lowness of the prev: ics, and th 
And this: confusion as to the comm st rules of 1 wrong on which our 
comp . } Vay ed ;, } ’ white ** Pi-Utes * ply thei 
‘Then there is another peculiarity of the whites. If one of them does 
not understand what another is doing, he at once accuses him of rascality. 
The ores fect in the white man’s law is that there is ‘ovision made ad a seas : 
The great defect in the white man’s law is that there is no provision mad ENGLISH OPINION ON THE SUEZ CANAL PURCILASE 


for requiring every one to mind his own business "—(Slur at the whole in- 
vestigation and the motives of its promoter, Professor Marsh). mf iber 6, 1875 

The next letter, dated ‘‘ Camp on Chardron,” purports to give an account [* my last letter I stated that public opinion mntry was fixed (so 
of a “talk,” or, in other words, of some of the evidence taken. Of the far as public opinion can ever be fixed) on the Eastern question ; that 
witnesses, the evidence of one is given in a broad vein of *‘ Pi-Ute” burlesque; | we were making up our minds te change our traditional policy of uphold- 
another is spoken of as endowed with 2 vast amount of * rascality”; while | ing the status quo of the Turkish Empire ; that we were concentrating « 

a third is described as a ‘‘ dead beat.” Spotted Tail, however, is spoken _ attention upon holding in our own hands the communication 


1 
highly of: Mediterranean and India : and that we were preparod to fight, if un} 2] pily 
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we should be driven to do so, in defence of our new position. 
thi tatements, [ disclaimed any official knowledge of what was going on, 
and Ta not ashamed to admit that I was profoundly ignorant of the 
n is for the purchase of the Suez Canal shares from the Khedive ; 
) yrance was shared by my neighbors—that is, by the entire 
population of these islands except the Cabinet and, I suppose, Baron Roth- 
sehild and a Foreign-Office clerk or two—there is not much to be ashamed 
of. The secret was well kept ; for an English diplomatic secret, unprecedent- 
vy well kept. Negotiations must have been in train for several days, and 
besides the Foreign-Office clerks, the Telegraph officials must have known 
that ething was going on. But the enterprise of the daily newspapers 
d the ingenuity of the Stock Exchange were equally at fault, and. until 
the official announcement appeared in the Times of last Thursday week, I 





lieve that a score of men in London Knew anything about the mat- 


‘There are many stories going about the clubs and such places of male 
One of these (for which 
respectable Conservative print is responsible) is that it was all settled 
qptietly by Mr. Disraeli and Baron Rothschild over the Baron’s walnuts and 


wine on the twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. The great Prime Minis- 


resort as to the private history of the transaction 


& most 


ter, so the story goes, celebrates the Christian Sabbath in the society of the 
great financier—in other words, Coningsby and Sidonia dine together every 
Sunday, On the particular Sunday alluded to—in Mr. Disraeli’s ‘* Maundy- 


Thursday ” 
announcing that the Khedive’s shares were offered for sale to the French 
** Mr. Dis- 
~I must here quote the words of the organ in question—*‘ Mr. Disraeli 


style—a telegram was brought to the Baron on a golden salver 


Government and that the parties were haggling about the price. 
raeli ™ 
suddenly raised his head and said, ‘ What is the price’? The Baron immedi- 
ately telegraphed for the desired information to Paris, and the answer came 
back in a few minutes—‘ four millions sterling.’ * We will take them,’ said 
Mr 
became one merely of detail 


.’ The scene is so graphie and characteristic 
that, were it not that the newspaper which gives it currency is above the 
suspicion of a joke, LT should have thought it had perpetrated a parody on 
the Premier's best paragraphs. 
Another 
account, equally authentic, states that the Cabinet were terror-stricken by 
the proposal when it came before them ; that Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby 


correspondent has played an unkind joke upon the newspaper. 


were more alarmed than any of their colleagues ; and that it was only by 
the persistent pressure of. a benevolent Lady Macbeth, connected matri- 
monially with a leading member of the Cabinet, that the deed was done. 
The Empress of the French undoubtedly precipitated the Franco- 
Prussian war against the wiser counsels of her Cabinet ; and it may be that 


late 


the consultations of our Ministers are directed and prospered by a special 
providence who is not responsible to Parliament. If so, let us trust that 
all things be ordered and settled by her endeavors upon a better and 
surer foundation than they were by the special providence that presided 
of I attach but little importance to these 


meby 


over the destinies France. 


r 
N; 
+ . 


It is more probable that some ingenious 


eanards, nor do I believe that the influence of the Duke of Sutherland and 
the Peince of Wales was exerted, on their way through Egypt, to bring | 


about this end. Whoever is reaily responsible, the Government must 
defend their action when Parliament meets, and to them must attach the 
credit or discredit arising out of it. 

Up to the present time, both foreign and domestic critics have 
dit. The Times set the example in this country, and the smaller 
papers generally follow the lead of the leviathan of the press upon any 
subject. of foreign policy. Excellent and independent as_ these 
their of domestic affairs, they 
ertain when they come to handle foreign affairs. They have no 
With the exception of the 


ove 


praye 
Purpers 
and un 
knowledge, and they grope about in the dark 
Eeonomeést, 
London press has simply rung the changes on the articles in the 
Tin Too much importance, therefore, must not be given to the 
fuct that the London press has approved the purchase of the shares, 
The fact that the foreign press, with the exception of the Bonapartist prints 
France and those which are hostile to the Due Decazes, have also 
woken favorably of the negotiation, does not prove much, except that 


are in criticism 


which is 


in 
S] 


Outside the 


are hesitating | 


well informed and judicially-minded, the whole | 


| 


abroad it is regarded as of less importance than it is at home. 

official and the press circles [ hear grave doubts are expressed as to the | 
wisdom of this stroke of policy. Men are saying, ** We should like to know 
what Gladstone thinks of this,” and ‘* What are Lowe’s views: upon it ?” | 
But neither of these Pvthias of finance has spoken, though probably both 
of them will do so when the question comes before Parliament. The only 


prominent member of the Opposition in the House of Commons who has 
discussed the subject is Mr, Fawcett, and he has thrown out some serious 


} 


Disraeli without a moment’s hesitation, and from thence the matter | 





In making | 
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suggestions by no means favorable to the purchase. Lord Sandhurst, bette 
known as Sir William Mansfield, has published a letter in the Times which 
shows that men of his way of thinking are shaking their heads a good deal 
over the business. He represents the better-educated military circles of 
English s The old aristocratic Whigs, and the Tory gentlemen of 
the pre-Disraelite epoch in the history of the Tory party, do not like the 
The British Government, they say, never dealt in 
We did not 


mind being twitted by foreign cavillers for being ‘‘a nation of shop- 


wilety, 


sort of thing at all. 
stock-jobbing transactions before this unfortunate business, 
keepers” so long as we were under Liberal domination ; but now, with a 
Tory Government in office and a Tory majority in the House of Commons, 
we did not think that we should,see our Administration huckstering in 
shares like a parcel of Jew bill-brokers. ‘* Non componantes bellum sed 
was the proud old Roman boast, and that should have been 
There is a good deal of nonsease 


belligerentes “i 
the boast of our new Tory Government. 
of this sort being talked just now in the selecter social circles which is not 
without a certain weight. 

Another class of outside critics complain that by our anxiety to get 
these shares we have shown our hand too soon, and thereby encouraged 
Russian or Austrian aggression and precipitated the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire. We have, they say, by this official act practically 
abandoned Turkey and opened the door for Russian ascendancy in Con- 
stantinople. We have advertised to the world that we have changed our 
traditional policy and thrown the Sultan over. And this has been done by a 
Tory Government. Itisno secret that the purchase of these shares at almost 
a nominal sum was offered to Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and pressed upon 
them by some not uninfluential personages in the City and at the West-end, 
and they would have nothing to say to it. They were not prepared to change 
our Eastern policy at a moment's notice, and yet they might have done it 
much more quietly, and with more dignity, than the present Government 
has done it under cover of the Turkish repudiation. Depend upon it, the 
Gladstone Government had good reasons fur their abstinence. It may be 
that circumstances have changed since then, and it was right that we should 
show our hand, and show it by some open and decided act. On this point 
we would reserve our judgment until the whole proceedings and corre- 
spondence are laid before Parliament. Another body of objectors ask the 
question, How is our position in the East improved by the purchase of these 
shares ? We are four millions out of pocket, and, though the Khedive pro- 
mises to give us interest upon this sum for a period of nineteen years, it is 
very doubtful if we shall ever see a penny of it. We have secured a certain 
number of yvotes—some say ten, others say more, and a well-informed cecr- 
respondent of a leading weekly paper says that deferred shares like ours 
have no votes at all—in the management of the concern, and much good 
they will do us. If serious complications were to arise, our ten votes, if we 
have them, would not be worth the trouble of giving them. We should 
have to show something much more formidable than voting power, and 
that we should have to do whether we had the shares or not. Still another 
criticism is passed upon the action of the Cabinet—it is without precedent 
and unconstitutional. The executive is not entitled to spend one penny 
that has not been voted by Parliament, and, though an unconstitutional 
act of this kind may be approved of in a great emergency, and got over by 
the device of an act of indemnity, the country looks with jealousy upon any 
such transaction, and desires to get the judgment of Parliament upon it at 
the earliest opportunity. Parliament ought to have been summoned to- 
gether for a short session as soon as the decision to enter on the transaction 
had been taken. Many weeks must elapse before the regular meeting in 
February takes place, and every sort of wild scheme will be proposed and 
discussed before then. We may find ourselves embarked upon a project 
for buying up all the other shares at an additional outlay of twenty million 
sterling, or for widening or deepening the Canal, or for lowering the tariff, 
or what not, before the initial proceeding has been approved. 

The Economist of this week goes very near proving, though on what it 
admits to be imperfect knowledge, that financially, commercially, and po- 
litieally the purchase is a failure. It leaves animpression on the mind that 
we have been ‘jockeyed ” (if I may use the expression) by the Khedive, 
and have really got next to nothing for our four millions, or I may say our 
eight millions, assuming that we shall get no interest and no return for 
nineteen years, and that is an unpleasant impression to be allowed to float 
about, though it satisfactorily explains the approving attitude of our foreign 


critics. I suspend my judgment upon the whole transaction until I see the 


| correspondence, and read the papers, and hear the explanations of the Gov- 


ernment. But no one can doubt that Mr. Disraeli has been ill-advised to 
postpone the meeting of Parliament to the usual time. In his own interest 
he ought to have summoned it to meet at once. Inthe present state of public 
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opinion be would have got his act of indenmmity with little trouble. He 
may get it in the actual course of events, and in that case success will 
justify the delay. But, on the other hand, he may, and probably will, have 
to face a strong reaction of public opinion, and indications of reaction are 


manifesting themselves daily. He certainly will have to face a good deal 


of bestile criticism which will have time to crystallize, and before the 4th of | 


om 
which this Government has committed, the purchase of these unprofitable 
shares is the gravest and the least defensible. 


Correspondence. 


IS BUSINESS IMPROVING ? 
To tue Eprtor or Tuk Nation : 

Sir: At short intervals during the several past”months the Nation has 
informed its readers that a general revival in business was taking place, 
As 
you still persist in this view of affairs, will you permit me to give you a few 
reasons why I think you are mistaken, and then be kind enough to publish 
your grounds for believing that the past few months have shown any mate- 


and that the trade of the couutry was improving in a marked degree. 


rial increase of business prosperity ? 
The mere fact of a certain activity existing in the merchandise which 


r 
> 


composes the bare necessaries of life is no sign of business well-doing, espe- 
cialiy when, as is now the case, most of these commodities are sold at an 
absolute loss on their first cost of production. The iron business is one of 
the greatest industries of the country, and I very much doubt if any one 
engaged in it would say the past year has afforded him any profits, or that 
the outlook for the coming one is any more promising. A great many large 
furnaces and foundries are closed, and many of those now running are only 
doing so because they can’t stop. With lumber it is the same or even 
worse. Up to the close of navigation, prices have steadily declined both in 
the Eastern and Western markets, and it is safe to assert that all of the 
business in this staple in $875 has been done at a loss to the manufacturer, 
not only on the legitimate profit he should realize, but on his absolute 
expenditure of money in producing his stock. The same is true even in a 
A great many woollen mills are 
closed up, and on several large lines of woollen goods there has been a 
decline in price lately from the previous low rates. 


greater degree of our dry-goods staples. 


In the various manu- 
factures of cotton there has been this year, and most of it recently, a reduc- 
tion in price ranging from 10 to 20 per cent., and in some instances much 
The recent circutars issued by the agents of the large dry-goods 
manufacturers in New York show that now very nearly all of their stock is 
for sale at lower prices than The foreign trade we are now 
having in cotton fabrics to new points of demand, it is safe to say, is all 
done at a large loss to our manufacturers, and simply to unload the goods 
which have accumulated on their hands, 


greater. 


a year ago. 


Owners of large factories can 
better afford to do one or two years’ business at a loss than to stop their 
works and disperse their workmen ; and it is the general history of such 
establishments that they keep on through hard years working at a loss 
until the weak ones fail, and then, after compromising, start again, or sell 
out to some one who repeats the performance. 

A late statistical circular of Dun, Barlow & Co. gives the number of 
failures which have occurred during the first nine months of the year in 


the United States, with the amount of liabilities. The total number is 


5,334. with liabilities of $131,172,503. Of these, 1,771 failures, with $54,- 
328,227 of liabilities, occurred in the third three months of the year—an 


excess of about 290 failures and $20,000,000 of liabilities over the second 
three months. 
are also greater than the average of failures and liabilities for nine months 
of any of the four preceding years by 1,174 failures and $3,730,000 of 
liabilities. Now, the increase !n the number of failures, still more than in 
the amount, is an unfavorable symptom of the business condition of the 
country, there having been 3,050 in 1872, 3,887 in 1873, 4,371 in 1,874, and 
5,334 in 1875, taking nine months of each year. 

It is fair to say, however, that the circular from which I quote states 
that ‘in anticipation of the movements in crops and currency a fair trade 
has been done at almost ail jobbing centres,” and ‘‘ that as compared with 
the condition of things at this date last year there is certainly an improved 
prospect.” It is now nearly two months since the above was written, and 
I am credibly informed that since then the previous rate of failures has 
been fully kept up, both in numbers and amounts of liabilities, 


Any 


February people may have convinced themselves that of all the mistakes | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 





The Nation. 
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The failures and liabilities for the first nine months of 1875 | 








hange in the price of staple articles of manufacture has been for the worse, 
and the feeling among business men is one of hopelessness for the future, 
rather than satisfaction with the present. 

Yours truly, D. Ss 


18 


Brookiyn, Die. 15, 


[In noting, from time to time, such improvem 


ents in the aspects 
of business as have appeared on the surface, we were always to be 
understood as comparing the actual condition of things either with 


the depressed condition of business whieh prevailed during the first 


i 


| year following the panie or with the unsound condition existing 


previous to the panic. It would be strange indeed if, after such a 
‘t in with the events of September, 1s 


there should have been no signs of returning health in 1875: 


73, 
and i 
would perhaps be equally strange, considering how thorough and 
universal was the derangement of business when the panie occurred, 
if there should not still remain much that is unsatisfaetory in the 
state of industry and trade. 


severe remedial process as s¢ 


t 


*D. 8.” has taken much pains to ex- 
pose the still diseased spots in our industrial system, and we do not 
say that he has entirely overdrawn his picture. 
facts?) They show that the process of recovery from the etfects 
of the panic—or, more properly, from the derangement that 
caused the panie—has not yet run its complete course in all 
branches of business. 


But what of his 


Some interests are naturally reached by it 
later than others, and some, being affected by a greater complexity 
of influences, yield the remedy than do the 
remainder. But are we to conclude, because the recovery is not 
complete and universal, that therefore there has been no improve- 
ment? should be made as to what 
constitutes an improvement or recovery in the condition of business. 


more slowly to 


Besides, some diserimination 


There may be a great deal of recovery that is not indicated on the 
mexchant’s ledger. If, for instanee, a manufacturer who has been 
making goods at a continual loss effects such a reduction in the 
wages of his employes and in the cost of his material 
enables him to produce goods proportioned to the purchasing ability 


raw as 
of consumers, there is a fundamental improvement in the eondition 
of his business, and, to sav the least, he stands on the threshold of 
prosperity, though at the moment there may be litt 
his goods. Within the past vear there has been a k 
improvement of this kind in every brane! 
try, and even among 1). 

depressed. Where such a change has occurred there i 


le demand for 
irge amount of 
1 of manufacturing indus- 


s. 


e 


these which * instances as specially 
Ss a basis for 
confidence and for ultimate activity which did not exist before ; and 
in all interests thus aifected there is now a much more hopeful feel- 
ing than there was a vear ago. 


also, we reckon it a 


This we deem improvement. So, 
that the crops of the West 
and the South are likely to yield an exportable surplus that will 
bring a good deal more than the ordinary money value. The cotton 
crop, tor instance, promises to be the second largest in our history. 


sof some account 


These are facts which in both these sections -and five-eighths, if 
not three-fourths, of our trade is with them—have brought about 
a state of business which is certainly an improvement on that 
existing in 1874. 

We do not entirely agree with “* D. 8." in regarding the number 
of failures as a measure of the current depression of business. They 
are rather an indication of the extent of the insolvency which past 
evils and the decline in prices have produced. Suspensions are an 
inevitable consequence of a reactionary crisis, and they may, and 
usually do, coexist with a genuine improvement in the conditions 
of business. Indeed, they seem to be essential to a thorough cure 
of commercial disease, and any reaction is to be distrusted, as hav- 
ing only half effected its work, if it is not attended with a good crop 
of failures. 


plished 


The-past year has done much more than was accom- 
1 Is74 towards removing the complex derangements by 
values and wages have been inflated aud the whole in- 
commercial, financial, and social life of the country vitiated ; 
and although many have apparently been hurt by this process, yet 


it 
whieh all 


dustrial, 


all classes and interests have been brought nearer to their normal 
condition. Assurance that this reconstruction has worked out its 
full results is, of course, needful for the full restoration of activity 











The N 


it d ments of trade and industry. That we may have to 
" r fo wraps true, but that have made rapid and 
] it a the past vear parliculal the last hal 

of ( { loubt N ¢ l { Wiainting sig that 
e cl \ on period woen contidence in the future, 

Lind ce over the , Will unite capital and labor in prosper- 
ous activity. The new cra, however, must not be judged by the 


tandard » mistakenly accepted during the time of spurious 


prosperity, from Tebl to 1873. Our future progress must be mea- 
ured by the old landmarks. If “ D.S.” could be persuaded to esti- 
mate the present state of affairs by comparing it less with the ante- 
panic standard, and more with the fundamental conditions of true 


| vy, he might discover some ground for our oceasional hope- 
ful utterances, and would, perhaps, feel at liberty to modify some- 


What his present lugubrious views of the situation.—Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


Art 


i is proposed by the Harvard Club to raise a fund with which 
: = 


to found 


a travelling scn larship, the holder of it ‘‘to visit a place or 
places, determined by the Club, within the regions of ancient culture, to 


undertake such investigation or exploration as may be practicable,” and to 
keep be pu the of the Club. 


i ° 
by this means are to be placed on deposit with the 


h blished at diseretion 
f art procured 


a journal, whi may 


Yt 1 
VW Orks ¢ 


University for suitable exhibition. The holder of the scholarship is to be 


chosen by the Club (subject to the approval of the President of the Univer- 


ity and of the Professor of the History of the Fine Arts) from among Har- 


vard graduates of recent standing. Subscribers of one hundred dollars or 


more will become honorary members of the Club ; those of fifty dollars, as- 


sociate members. The annual 1 to the fund will be ten dollars, 


subscriptior 


payable Oct. Lin each year. The treasurer of the Club is Mr. A. C. Gur- 
nee, Camnbridge.——The editors of the J/vrvard Advoeate intend publishing 
next month a volume of poetry culled from former issues of their lively 
sheet. ‘They certainly do not exaggerate the superiority of the average 
versifying in the Advocate over that of any other college periodical with 


I’, B. Patters« 
‘bal Criticism,’ an impartial showing, by appropriate extracts, of the 
Mr. 
the citizens of Westerly, 
s of M. Ham- 


we are acquainted, n announces ‘The Amenities 


«li bate induc ed 
hoi 1 


_ i 


dreadful co equences of 


Chas. I. C 


by odium philolog cui, 


x is the aut by a rare chance, 


recently fortunate enough to secure the servic 


merel, leader of the chorus at the Opéra Comique, Paris, as director of a 
Choral Harmonie Society, organized for the practice of secular and religious 
choral mi We were about to congratulate them on the part this society 
vas likely to play in any Centennial combination, when we learned that 
their meagre attendance at rehearsal on the 6th instant was regarded by M. 
ilammerel both as a sign of their indifference to their opportunity and as a 


mark of disrespect to himself, and that he incontinently withdrew from all 


rect with the enterprise. Perhaps Providence, where M. Hammerel 

is or heen staying with a former pupil of his, might profit by Westerly’s | 
mistake —\We are often asked to recommend some foreign periodical toa 
wlent of the language in which it i published. Hitherto, we believe, 
t has n een any single catalogue embracing all important foreign 
i ls classified and deseribed sufvic iently for intelligent selection. 


rl now been done to a very full extent by Mr. L. W. Schmidt, 24 
Ra S t. His Catalogue of American Periodicals, similarly arranged, 
will » prove useful to those who consult it.—J. R. Osgood & Co. will 
publish, in uniform style with their new edition of Hawthorne’s works, a 
biographical sketch of the novelist by his son-in-law, Mr. G. P. Lathrop. 


ontain many unpublished details, especially concerning his youth. 
George Eli ‘Daniel Deronda’ will be published by Harper & Bros., 
and Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Hand of Ethelberta’ by Henry Holt & Co. 


"enl id Post has be en *journ vlizing” 


again. On the last ocea- 


; June 11, 1874). it said the Na/ion had given it **a benevolent re primand 
any mention whatever of M. Rochefort’s létter in the J/erald” 


This imposed on us the painful duty of calling attention to the fact that 
" \ id was that ‘*it was surprised to see a paper of the 
/ his (Rochefort’s) history of the Commune as worthy 

Post does not ** journalize” so often as the 7imes, which 
Y field, but then the 7imes never ventures on 
ya nplet ation. You can usually discover the 





The Posf, on the other hand, now and then in- 
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ldly that there is absolutely no basis for its ** journalism.” 


On Friday evening it said that **the Nation had for years been making 

ry al ( li of persons who believe that honesty in polities as in 
every yr else can only be secured through the instrumentality of 
hye t men This is pure invention Also that the Wilton ** has 
for sever months been busy insisting that a// the citizens of New 


Noy 
f Tammany Hall as a pelitical power, were and are 


» voted against the Kelly candidates in ember, and who now 


the overthrow o 
actuated simply and solely by the demagogie purpose of pay ing the publie 
laborer two dollars for work which the private laborer does for a dollar and 
a halt 

ho phrase 
tion fe 
flagrant, especially when followed by the amusing statement that ‘* these 


(The italics are ours), This is also pure invention, so pure that 


or passage can be discovered in the Nation giving any founds- 


rit. We remember no worse case of **journalisin,” and it is so 
persistent assertions had impaired the ation’s reputation for fairness,” 
at we feel compelled to call the attention of the editor, as a man of 
honor, t 


Ife 


produce the basis of these r 


both to faith and morals of this sort of controversy. 
ly embarrassing 


is now placed in the peculiarly 
‘ 


» the dangers 
position of having either to 
marks on the Nation, or to admit himself guilty 


of ** journalism ” in its most soul-destroying form. 


—A new loop-hole for the escape of defendants in libel suits is fore- 


shadowed in the quiet sarcasm of a recent victim of the ready reviewer. 


The Report on the Yellow-Fever Epidemic of 1873, by Dr. Frank W. 
Reilly, briefly noted in these coltimns (No. 536), having been made the sub- 
ject of a review in which, as he alleges, the quotations were invented and 


vs and opinions of the most heterodox character gratuitously furnished 
by the reviewer, he suggests the preservation of the article as ‘an iilustre- 
tion of the curious vagaries of amnesic aphasia” —a peculiar affection cf 
by 


dislocation of ideas and things from their vocal representatives. 


the brain which manifests itself, among other symptoms, & perverse 


I 


seems to be a decided improvement on the Pickwickian mode of explain- 


MC: 
His 


ing away offensive or libellous utterances, and the hint is commended to 
the sharp practitioner, as likely to be of at least equal value with the plca of 


. 


‘‘emotional insanity ” in another and analogous group of defencel 


ess Ca 


1 


the 
a singular philolo- 


1 
to have coined himself, and the 


—Mr. H. 11. Bancrofi, in his third volume on the ‘ Native Races of 
Pacifie S 


‘al term ¥ 


fata 
Laces 


*—which is noticed on another page—uses 


gic ‘hich he seem invention of 


which shows a true Western enterprise and boldness. This new term is 
oe 


"soundest 


or 2? “cc 


nting 


ations of which Iam speakin 


Among these same north- 


of Laut- 


558, 559; 





He says, on pp 
e i 


g is found that certain system 





vemschichung, or sound-shunting, originally discovered by Grimm in the 
Indo-Germanic family, and by Professor Max Miler called Grimm’s law.” 


670: “I allude to Mr. Grimm’s discovery of what has been 


And on y. 
termed Laufrerschiebung or Lautverdnderung—Anglicé, sound-shunting.” 
And he adds 


certain vowels or 


‘*This phenomenon consists of the changing or shunting of 
consonants in the words of one language into certain 

sale 
voweits 


me 
The 


columns : 


consonants in the same words of another language,” 
‘eferred to not call for these 
word ‘*shunting,” by which Mr. Bancroft attempts io 


and 
h 


other 


does remark in 


ete. law here 
ha 


but tl 
le perfectly familiar to some, will be new to many of his read- 

ers, not only in this figurative sense but in the literal. In it 

however, it belongs to the literature of the day ; for Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., 

uses it repeatedly i 

Atlantic. It is 


fine it, whi 


de 
s literal sense, 
y in his article on ‘* Railroad Accidents” in the December 
: strictly a railroad word, and as such is fully defined in the 
According to Webst 
at the principal rail may be left free,” 





er, a shunt is ‘‘a turn off toa side or 


dictionaries. 
short rail tl 
yntracted from ** shun it,’ 
In the rural districts of Eneland it is used 


and the verb is supposed 


to be ¢ or derived from the Dutch sehuinen, to 


slope, sehuinte, a declivity. 
with the meaning ‘to shun, to move from, to give a sudden start to, to 
shove.” In railroad phraseology, ‘‘shunting” is equivalent to ‘ switch- 
off,” and the word, therefore, may be taken as representing well 
e difference between the railroad dialect of England and that 
In Engl: 


‘Sloe 


ing 
the noticeabl 
<9 


of America. 
for ae ” 


‘ar, 


and, they say ‘railway ” for ‘‘ railroad,” ‘ carriage 


” ” % 
vage-van” for ‘ baggage-car, vagon 


for ‘** freight- 


car,” ‘* goods-train” for ‘ freight-train,” ‘“ shackle ” for ‘* couple,” and so 
on. These several pairs of words are exact synonyms, and vet there is 
scarcely any intermingling of the two on the two sides of the ocean. Onthe 
Erie road, which is largely under English control, the word ‘‘ railway” 


"6 
has 


“coaches 


been ad 


ypted instead of ‘‘ railroad.” and the 


; but taking the country through. these dialectic 


pl ie, eee mt 
leeping-cars cre calle 


differences sre 
In view of the re- 
cent origin of the railroad system, the constant intercourse between the two 
countries, and the large amount of correspondence on railroad matters 


rigidly marked and perhaps permanently established. 
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be constantly going on, these variations are a phenomenon | 
worthy of study. 
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which mus‘ 


—M. Charles de Mazade, one of the active contributors to the 
Revue des Deur 
entitle 
resting topic, though he perhaps 


cle is the question, ‘* What dic 


( most 
Mondes, has lately published in that periodical an article 
inte- 
The 


the Empire do for French 


‘‘La Littérature et nos Désastres,” in which he discusses an 
throws no very intense light upon it. 


} 


i 





gist of his art 


literature ?” lis conclusion appears to be that it did littl—a conclusion 


Y will agree with him. 
| 


in which many persons It behooves such persons to 


remember, however, that it is hard at all times to measure what, for good 


or for ill, the political administration of a country does for its literary tone, 
If the government is corrupt, it is very likely that the books of the day will 


be poor; bub this is rather because the people who put up with a corrupt 


goverament are the sort of people to write poor books than because the po- 
litical régim> exerts any very dices! pressure upon literature. M. de Mazade 


e 


roninids us of 


’ 
thie 


1 


brilliant b 
during the period from 1839 to 


rinnings of contemporary French literature 


LSPS 


and then asks what it has come to iz 


1 














the hands of such writers as MM. Feydeau and Zola. It is very true that 
the ‘generation of 1830” offere] an extraordinary reunion of genius and 
enthusiasm, and that it prodacela fim piect but the genera- 
tion of 1839 had been preesded by the despo First nar- 
row régime of the Restoration, and although the reiga of Louis Philipp: 
was comparatively, for Frenchmen, a vi mnfortable one, its tone was 
certainly not particularly inspiring or nourishing. Ilowever that may be, 


} 
ne 


+ 


yatfestable that as t powerful tale: 


turity droppel away, their places, under the Empire, were never filled. We 
ean think of but two eminent writers who rose to conspicuity after the 
coup d'état of whom may b uid that their talent is of an elevated 


allude to MM. Renan and Taine. 


order: we great many clever writers 
sprang into activity, but their cleverness had always a vicious vin in it. 
The ‘* moral” writers under the Empire were extremely feeb] unread- 





n" 


able. The Empire had decidedly a taste of its own, and that taste was a 


The books of the day have its stamp, but it is very possible 
The Empire had indeed a | 


l 
style which was as bad as possible—ithe pretentious, hollow, insincere s 


very bad one. 
that they gave as much as they took. iterary 


! 
\ 


of Napoleon IIT. in his speeches and addresses, the ** of 
M mniteur. 


productions if was of course 


Neial ” French of the 
In so far as this insufferable phraseology rubbed off on other 
French talents and cleverness 
if ider 


wanting 


most baleful. 


were, we believe, as great as ever under the Empire : was what w - 


lies talent—thought, feeling, eonviction, substance—that was 
form, and the suecessful books were ant to resemble 
| 


moulded i, 


It was not always, indeed, that the s: 


7) 
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Everything ran to 
little vases, If 

h we been dropped. 
had form to ree 
reading ‘ Roeambole’ 


le; 
Al 


skilfully and chiselled, into which unclean things 


ie 


l essful bo yk 


Apart from the other many excellent 


ommend them; M. de Mazade accuses the * soverei of 
at their villas. 


reasons for hoping for the continuance of the Republic in France we have 


this additional ground for deprecating the resurrection of the Empire—the 
permanence of the Republic will help, namely, to solve a curious intellectual 
problem : how far can a government really ‘‘ encourage or discourage good 


literature.” 
} 


i 


to believe in the ol 


If under the Republic the chiselled and gilded empty shell of 
iterary form really finds a living soul again, we shall almost be 


French cin 
} 
1 


traditions about the ‘* protection” of literature. 


—We encountered in some journal several weeks ago the rather surpris- 


ing statement that ** M. Ernest Renan was at Ischia writing a novel.” It 
appears that at the time it was published the first half of this statement was 
true ; M. Renan had indeed the felicity of beingat Ischia. Whether he was 


writing a novel or not, we are unable to say ; but he was writing something 


He has just published in the Revve des Dew 
ularly int 


very nearly as entertaining. 
Mondes, in the form of a letter from Ischia, a sing 


; eresting account 
It is written 
1 


i 


of some of the doings of the late learned Congress of Palermo. 
in the exquisite style usual with M. Renan, and it will well repay reading 
At the close of the Congress, Signor Bonghi, the Italian Minister of Public 


Instruction, organized a ten days’ excursion to the various ruins and his- 
torical sites of Sicily. 
time to spare, and the party travelled at high pressure beneat 
September sun. M. Renan says that he did not sleep during the 
days, and that at last fatigue overwhelmed him ; but he saw everything, 


As¢ ] 


Every one present seems to have ha little 


ae 
1a Siren 


ten 


varyvthi » } . 
vervining, n nonorec 


and, thanks to his large erudition, understood 





‘ 





guest, he takes a rather rose-colored view of Sicily ; we hear not a word 


about brigands; it is all a population of ‘‘ braves gens.” Here is an interest 


ing passage : 





‘A surprising ease, occasionally a little presumption, are the fruit 
of the high sense of his nobleness of origin which is the charactericti 





Nation. 
































of the Sicilian. » idea that he is inferior to anv-one in the w n , 
oceurs to him. petty tricks that we call reservy | ion n 
us the relic of a long eq t Phe Gi ! 
with t lities. At first I was rised 
at the cosmoyonies and treatises on the univers 
at the projects of universal reform, that [ receiv: li is not 
often that with us a stranger comes to vou and r whilos \ 
mine,” or, ‘You are o} the smal] num} \ i 
at the just concept Chen vou remer \ i 
Greece, that things way in the tir my nd 
that it is owing that humar é 
a search for causes the country wl ‘ resp 
tion is most natural n still give us the idea « y in 
which, as in Greece, 4 ul ift thin W: 1! \ 
people, and in which the difference of cu between the ! ses 
and the upper ones existed only in degree, we must look Sicily 
What seems to us naif is si uply at lcy ea rl vou reeth \ the 
country districts to the Congress was a specta that no i 
Kurope could have offered 
It is agreeable to hear all this about 1 , iW 1 
news lately has been the domes of the | \ 
juries to convict murderers. Upon thi {1 s—Syt \ 
and Taormina—M. R ni cou ! | 
—A correspondent wi is | i a Ly 
Baudelaire’s sty which appeared in a Tre L new t 
the publication of the * Flew lu Ma I ) I x 
ax reration, ais wy one can W > Wi k ! 
* Delphine nd ‘Le Vovage ive by > sbur ; 
article | Octobe And it 1 he of na 
your @or 3} } lent, ‘W, ay { id. \ 1} *) WN pel i 
a short notice’ of. Baudela is 1d-hand Ss ! " ! 
a ‘Manual of the Literatur f the XIN ( W , 
bewildered by Mdmond Scherer’s very diff t of ‘ il t ° 
tion” 
TO MR. KRIGGER, TAILOR, WHO AD H Dn \ ut its ul 
WHIL!I 1 WA : Ss A \> 
“On eraint la Mort ; mais n e« 
Vieille Camarde ! quand voudras tu 
Je me sens fatigué de ma t: besog 
Ainsi qu'un vidangeur ¢ ablé cle \ 
“Un autre enr ugirait, je le dis sans ver; 
Ne pouvant pas avoir de splendides tor 
Je veux qu'un noir fumier recoive 1 char 
Je veux étre mangé par d‘imn es « t y 
* Oui! lorsq ai tlaj rrit 
Viendroi u t! t 
Et quand mon e sera remplid 
Je rirai tout m i, ta u rt 
Man®* Tekel de mon maigre 1 i 
Ktant mort r! je ne la paierai pa 
—_ ‘ en , 
—Few men have made as many books as Le Bib hile Jacoh, a it 
were well if all bookmakers were as ip str s and re y 2 
the librarian of the Arsenal lis * Mvstif ms et Muvystifies Ui ’ ~ 
Comiques’ (Paris : Dentu : New York: FF. W.Christern: Svo 311 
1875) seems to be a mere reprint of newspaper al I} ter 
vives an historical sketch of hoaxing in Franc ‘ of t} ( her 
chapters is de 1 to describing as f prac ces | ns the 
most amusing is the colossal correspondent n i785) e ¢ ‘ 
de Fortia de Piles under the nom C Duval. The ¢ 
was eavalry off r stationed at Na : t} n of 
garrison life, wrote letters to fifty ‘ t ] " 
and bepraising and asking for adv | 
Na wV the mplete correspol le l | 
written and received. M. Lacroix h 
no mention of the hoaxes of I] 1 M of 
Franklin’s sealp story, or of the ¢ { { \t the end 
of the volume announcement is 1 f sue of the author's 
works of fiction, and the titles are twenty-eight books in sixty-one 
volumes Upon the cover thr S are lvertised as just out and four 
more as in active preparation, It is to.be hoped that M. Lacroix will some 
dav draw up bibliography of his own works. It would be especialls 
interes if it gave particulars of the anonymous assistance M. Lacroix 
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tblished two addresses of 

nsel ve but as illustreting 
The first, ‘ Strasshiat 

im XUiilten Jahrhand 

th Uiiverslit October 31, 
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1874 ; the other, in continuation of it, ‘Strassburg zur Zeit der Zunft- 


kiimpfe und die Reform seiner Verfassung und Verwaltung in XVten Jahr- 


hundert,’ was delivered May 1 of the present year, on the occasion of the 


anniversary of the foundation of the university. We have never chanced 
to meet with anything which gave so clear and compendious a view of the 
municipal history of the Middle Ages as these two thin pamphlets. 


first treats mainly of the origin of municipal government, essentially from 
Nitzsch’s point of view, although in some points agreeing with Heusler, 
Uf course this diflicult subject cannot be treated without leaving some gaps 
and obseurities ; and the second address is at onee more complete and of 


more general interest. 


The N 


| 
{ 


rr ! 
rhe 


and the revolution which placed them in power in the XIVth century, he 


groes on to describe the 
democratic régime thus introduced, and the methods by which these were 
remedied in the fifteenth century. 


tion of the whole. 


This is perhaps the most striking por- 


under which we are suffering in our democratic republic ; 
were successfully and thoroughly remedied is a significant and instructive 
fuct. The method, too, is remarkable. It consisted in making no essential 
change in the forms already in existence, but in adding new features which 
served to control the bad tendencies, The council (Rath) and the magis- 


trates continued with powers somewhat limited, but not materially altered, 


mischiefs and misgovernment of the thoroughly | 


The mischiefs to be remedied were precisely those | 
and that they | 


only above the council were established three new boards—the XIII, the | 


XV, and the XXI (called the Geheime Stuben or das bestdndige Regi- 
ment), the peculiarity of which was that they were composed of men of 
administrative experience who served for life and without pay—composed 
in due proportion of members of the patriciate and members of the guilds. 
The Board of XIII was of gradual formation, and at Iast assumed the 
chief administrative authority in the state ; it appears to have encroached 
upon the functions of the magistrates much as the Spartan Ephors upon 
those of the kings. The XV were the most remarkable institution, and 
remind one of the Athenian Nomophylakes. It was their business to watch 
over the execution of the laws as well as alterations in the laws themselves, 
which were submitted to them, and which could not be made against their 
unanimous opposition, The Board of XXI (so called, for its numbers 
varied) was in the main composed of the other two ; it formed a sort of 
supplementary council which must be called to sit with the old council in 
certain specified cases. These constitutional reforms, and the great ad- 
ministrative reforms which characterize the X Vth century, brought Strassburg 
to that pitch of prosperity and good government described by Erasmus as 
**monarchiam absque tyrannide, aristocratiam sine factionibus, democra- 
tiam sine tumultu, epes absque luxu, felicitatem absque procacitate.” 
—The first of these addresses, perhaps also the second, is published also 
as a ‘* Heft” in the series entitled * Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- 
und Culturgeschichte der germanischen Vilker,’ edited by Ten Brink and 
Scherer, and pubiished in Strassburg by Triibner. The other numbers, so 
far as published (eight in all), are mostly by Scherer and others upon topics 
of medieval German literature: No. 5 is ‘** Die Vorreden Friedrichs des 
Grossen zur ‘ IListoire de mon temps,’” by Wilhelm Wiegand. A somewhat 
similar series, equally illustrating the literary activity of the German uni- 
versity towns, is published at Basel, in annual numbers, under the title, 
‘ Neujahrsblatt fiir Basels Jugend.’ It has reached already more than 
fifty numbers, all upon topics connected with the history of the city ; No. 
il, for example (1873), is entitled ** Das Karthiiuser Kloster und die Bir- 
gerschaft von Basel,” by Prof. Wilhelm Vischer. Other titles, illustrating 
the varied character of the series, are : (1827) ‘* Erasmus von Roterdam in 
Basel,” by Hagenbach ; (1842) ** Hans Holbein der Jiingere von Basel,” by 
Burckhardt ; (1856) ** Die Zinfte und der Rheinische Stiidte-Bund,” by 
Burckhardt ; (1866) ‘‘ Basels Eintritt in der Schweizerbund,” by Frey. 
No, 50, ‘* Eine Basler Biirger-Familie aus den sechszehnten Jahrhundert,” 
hy Prof. Vischer, contains a brief sketch of the municipal history of this 
city. Its development did not pass through any so democratic stage as 
3asel was always distinguished for its conservative character ; 
the patrician families retained a larger share of power, and by entering 
into the Swiss Confederacy in 1501 the free German city was transformed 
Another recent publication in the 
same field deserves to be mentioned—‘ Notice sur l’origine des magistrats 
communaux,’ by Prof. Vanderkindere of Brussels. This little treatise, of 
47 pages, contains an excellent statement of the results of the latest German 


Strassburg. 


into an aristocratic, federated republic. 





researches into the origin of mediwval institutions, with especial reference to | 


Low Countries. In regard to the municipal institu- 
the theory of Von Maurer, that they were derived 


the institutions of th 


foll ywe 


tions, he chiefly 
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essentially from those of the village communities, and sums up at the close | 
with the opinion that * our communal magistrates of the Middle Age had 
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a double crigin and a double character ; the échevtns are the judges of the 
Frank hundred, the councillors are the administrators of the Germanic 
mark.” 


PRICE ON CURRENCY AND BANKING.* 

\V E have seldom read a book on the subject of currency with more satis- 
faction than the one now before us has given, nor have we scen one 

which Mr. Wendell Phillips and his school would read with more dissatis« 

faction. A more vigorous and thorough demolition of the numerous falla- 


¢ : | cies which underlie the popular ideas on the subject could with difficulty be 
After treating of the origin of the guilds (Ziinfte) 


found. Professor Price’s style of writing is like that of General Sherman 
in at least one quality—that of leaving the reader in no doubt as to what 
he means. It is withal now and then a shade dogmatic—a quality arising 
from the fact'that the author has not the slightest doubt of the absolute 
correctness and sufficiency of all his views. Mis creed is that of the extreme 
orthodox English school, from which he does not tolerate the slightest dis- 
sent. At the same time, the merits of the book lie in its destructive rather 
than its constructive powers ; the fallacious notions which beset the subject 
are exploded in detail, but the work of reconstruction does not go much 
further than the establishment of the correct notions in place of the incor- 
rect ones. It cannot, therefore, take any high rank as a scientific treatise on 
money, nor can we suppose that the author intended it should do so, The 
lamentablestate of public opinion on the subject does not arise from mere want 
of knowledge, but from the prevalence of false and groundless opinions ; and 
the first step toward a clear and correct understanding of the subject must 
consist in the sweeping away of these opinions. The author’s mede of 
treatment is therefore well adapted to the times, and his work can be read 
with at least as much profit by Americans as by Englishmen. Indeed, the 
evidence of an extended reading of American newspapers on his part is 
very striking, and we strongly suspect that a large share of the stimulus 
necessary to produce the book was derived in this way. 

One general characteristic of this treatise, which may be traced all the 
way through it, is the absence of every attempt to build anything like a 
lofty edifice, or to expand into anything which might be stigmatized as the- 
orizing or praised as lofty generalizations. Professor Price does not begin 
with Robinson Crusoe, but with the actual trade and mining of the present 
day, some digging gold and selling it, while others are constantly exchang- 
ing goods and incurring debts. Confining himself so strictly to the foun- 
dations of the subject, he has no general principles to propound for which 
he does not find ample illustrations in the actual operations of exchange and 
banking. 

Notwithstanding the great merits of the work, and the low altitude and 
simple architecture of the superstructure which the author erects, we cannot 
regard it as incapable of decided improvement. One idea which, without 
being formally enunciated, seems to pervade or tnderlie a great deal of the 
reasoning of the book, is that the operations of commerce, in both kind and 
extent, are absolute and fixed, and that the monetary machinery must ac- 
commodate itself to them, but is entirely without influence upon them. 
Very likely Prof. Price himself would enter a disclaimer against so sweeping 


| a proposition being attributed to him ; yet we strongly suspect that in his 


zeal to combat the current superstitions, which look upon the commerce of 
the world as at the mercy of a few moneyed institutions, he has now and then 
tacitly assumed it as the basis of reasoning. On it he bases a proposition 
which strikes us as the least tenable of any he puts forth—namely, that an 
inflated circulation of bank-notes payable on demand is a pure absurdity. 
To combat this proposition with any useful result, we should have to begin 
by agreeing upon what should be considered an ‘ inflated circulation of 
bank-notes,” which would almost require a treatise on currency to serve as 
an introduction to our theme. 

The branch of the subject in which we find the greatest room for im- 
provement in treatment, however, is that of the functions and effects of 
bank deposits, and we conceive that it would have been treated quite dif- 
ferently if the above general proposition had not been lying half-dormant 
in the author’s mind. Among the features presented to us by the current 
of public thought on the money question, none is more curious than the 
almost total forgetfulness of the fact that bank-notes and hank deposits 
are in all essential particulars the very same in their nature and effects—a 
forgetfulness which seems to affect the economists and the legislators of all 
countries as much as it does the public. In this country and, we suppose, 
in all others, when the volume of the circulating medium is reckoned, the 
bank-notes are always counted in, while the deposits are omitted. Yet 
both consist of bank credit, that is, of debts due from the bank, payable 


*- Currency and Banking. By Bonamgy Prices. Professor of Politieal Eeonomy in 
the Untrersity of Oxford.’ New York: D. Appleton &Co. 1504. 
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on demand and transferable from hand to hand without limit, and hence 
used in place of The only difference is 
that in the one c: is transferred by passing a bank-note, and in 
the other case by writing or endorsing a check, The commercial effect 
of ¢ is precisely 


ference which may arise i in the two forms 


money for the exchange of goods. 
se the debt 


a 


increasing or rete: the amount the same, ex- 
t not being 


epting any s slic] t d i 
aa in 
about as 


the same proportions by all cla of the community. There is 


much sense in excluding bank deposits when the vol- 
ume of the currency as there would | 
of a particular color, which, nevertheless, circulated just like the others. 
except that they were more used wholesale than in retail transactions, 
It is a pity that in place of the terms ‘circulation ” and ‘deposits ” in 
bank statements, we could not use some terms implying, 1, credits for which 
notes payable to the bearer on demand and, 2, credits for which 


the owner must present his check. 


estimating 
in excluding bills printed on paper 


are issued, 
The moral of this is, that barring 
by prudence on the amount of deposits which may exist, banks can increase 
the volume of the currency by simply writing the necessary figures on the 
left-hand side of the depositor’ pass-book, in precisely the same way as if 
they could issue notes at pleasure. Not only is this fact not brought out 
author, but he speaks as 
currency and indebtedness were absolutely limited by the commercial trans- 
actions of its customers, and as if debts could be formed only by buying or 
selling, apparently overlooking that important class of cases in which arti- 
ficial debts are created by the simple exchange of evidences of indebtedness 
between two parties. ‘*Can you loan me a thousand dollars?” says a 
customer to his banker. If the latter says ‘‘ no,” things remain in statu 
the customer draws his note for the amount pay- 
able in thirty days with interest, while the banker writes the figures 1,000 
on the credit sides of the necessary books. The former now goes forth 
armed to all intents and purpeses with a thousand dollars in eurreney, 
which would not have been in circulation if the banker had said no, and 
with which he will outbid some one else in the purchase of a piece of pro- 
perty, and thus increase its price. And whether the banker shall say yes 
or no is not fixed by any inflexible law, but solely by considerations of pru- 
dence ; the main question being whether there is any danger that the checks 
to be drawn upon him during the thirty days 
ability to pay in legal tender. 


by our 


quo. Ifhe says ‘ ves,” 


The Nation. 
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| INDIAN MYTHS AND LANGUAGES.* 
[)® SAMUEL FARMER JARVIS, in his discourse before the New York 
Historical Society in 1819, expressed the opinion that “the religion of 
the Indian tribes of North America had not been viewed with that largeness 
of observation which is the characteristic of enlightened philosophy.” The 
same criticisin might be made to-day, after half a century hes passed ; but 
such a treatise as this of Mr. Bancroft’s must do much to take away the re- 
ig ‘h of American scholarship in the department of aboriginal mythology. 
Dr. Jarvis’s own contribution to the philosophical study of American reli- 


any limitations imposed by law or | 


if the powers of each bank in creating 


following will exceed his | 


The option thus placed in the hands of the banker may be employed so 


as to have, at least temporarily, the double effect of increasing transactions 
and of raising prices. 
that any excess of notes or deposits over a specific demand come back, not 
simply that the notes may be changed to deposits, or vice versa, but that 
the debt may be paid in gold or legal tender. If only a single bank ex- 
pands in a city where there are plenty of others, it will speedily be stopped 
in this way by the excess of checks upon it presented through the clearing- 
house over those it has to present. But if all the banks expand together, 
supposing public confidence unabated, they will be stopped only by the rise 
of prices inducing a demand for gold to export, and this is so slow a process 
that a considerable general inflation may occur before it stops the expan- 
sion. In this country, at the present time, where the legal tender is not gold 
but paper, the stoppage may be much more sudden, being caused by the 
diminution of the legal-tender reserve to twenty-five per cent. of the credits 
payable on demand. 

A minor point remains for critical remark. The curious fact is noticed 
that the supensions of the Bank Act which have been authorized in times 
of panic, and which allowed the Bank of England to issue notes without 
limit during those times, have been nugatory except in their moral effect, 
The law requires that for every note issued above a certain minimum, the 
bank shall have an equivalent of coin in the Issue Department, and Prof, 
Price shows that the Bank always had the ecin to fulfil this requirement 
notwithstanding its suspension. But he does not state whether he ineludes 
all the coin held by the Bank, including the reserve for depositors, or only 
that actually made over to the Issue Department. In the former case, his 
argument would entirely fail, for if the coin held by the Issue Department 
actually fell below the legal requirement, the act would, we should suppose, 
be considered as violated. 

Notwithstanding a few points on which we dissent, the tone of the book 
as a whole is eminently healthy, such, in fact, as only a vigorous and well- 
nourished brain could produce. While totally free from all ornamentation 
of style, no one who begins reading the book will want to set it aside till 
he is through with it, and the man must be wise indeed who ean read it 
Without some advantage. 


This proposition can be combated only by showing | 


gions was of no slight value, and the same may be said of Mr. E.G. 
Squier’s dissertation on the ‘Serpent Symbol in America,’ and of Dr. J. G, 
Miiller’s voluminous German work on the * American Primitive Religions. ‘ 
But, unless we except Dr. D. G. Brinton’s ‘Myths of the New World,’ 
nothing has appeared in this peop of American anthropology se 
broad and thorough, and so crowded with authentic details, as this treatise 
of Mr. Bancroft’s on the mythology of the races of the Pacific States 
Although his field embraces only the Western slope of the continent, down 
to tue Isthmus, his contribution to this one department amounts to 550 
octavo pages, and is crowded with well-established facts pertaining to 
the shadowy and uncertain realm of mythological idk and religious 
beliefs. The author’s method is the same as that which he pur- 
sued so strictly in the previous volumes of his work—namely, to give 


all the ascertainable facts, and to leave to others the construction of 


theoric 


by which to explain them. * There never was a myth without a meaning,” 
he says; but to discuss the meanings of the myths which he places on 
record, or the significance of the religious rites which he describes—except 
incidentally and of necessity—is no part of the task he has allotted to him- 
self. But his work is none the less interesting to the general reader, and 
certainly none the less valuable to the student of the subject who has 
not the time to explore the original authorities, or cannot resort to 
the vast collection of books of which Mr. Bancroft is the happy owner 


The divisions he makes are as follows: I. Origin and End Things ; 


I]. Physical Myths ; Il. Animal Myths ; IV. Gods, Supernatural Beings, 
and Worship ; V. The Future State. Among the most noticeable parts of 
the book are (1) the account of the Popol Vuh, the sacred book of the 
Quich’s, from which he copies the Quiché creation-myth at considerabl 


» 


length ; (2) the description of the Mexican pantheon and the Mexican re- 
ligion and ritual, with various aboriginal prayers in full; and (3 
sideration of the question of phallic worship. 


tioned subject, Mr. Bancroft holds a position midway between Mr. Squier 


the con- 


this last-men 


In respect to t 


| and Dr. Brinton. He gives in full Dr. Brinton’s protest, but adds ; ** With 
his statement that the proofs of a recognition of the fecundating principle 
in nature by the Americans are ‘altogether wanting’ I cannot agree.” The 
thoroughness with which Mr. Bancroft has done his work is attested (as in 
the previous volumes) by the numerous are particularly by the bib- 
liographical notes in reference to the Popol Vuh (pp. 42-44), and to Father 


Sahagun and his ‘ Historia’ (pp. 231-2386). 

Of the second part of the volume, s, there are mor 
irst, 
This class of persons will hardly feel that the author has made in these 
pages a very valuable 


relating to lang 
readers who are in a position to form a critical cilenaie pete of the 


‘cause of his ae 
Evidently 2 
Bancroft is not a master in philological science ; but as he avoids all parade 
of learning, and confines himself closely to the bus 
the reporting of facts—this philological division of his work compares 
well with the rest of it. It is a division, } 

set out to read the whole five volumes—if in 


> contribution to linguistics, yet be 


to his own method they will find very little to complain of. 


hand—namely, 


iness 


very 


wever, which some of those who 
should 
eason that 
For any one except the most devoted 


busy days there 


be any such persons—will be tempted to ** skip,” 
much of it is literally unreadable 

philologue, tables of cacophonous nouns, paradigms. of outlawdish verbs, 
and paternosters which can neither be parsed nor pronounced, are not very 
indeed, the reader captivated—as well he 
might be—by the discovery that these seemingly uncouth tongues are under 


iort he simpl 


attractive reading, unless, be 
with the most refined Indo-European lan- 
guages, and are constructed on a symmetrical and beautiful plan. This fact, 
intelligent persens are totally ignorant, Mr. Bancroft’s 
and it will also do much to 


the dominion of law equally 


of which so many 
treatise will do much to render obvious ; 
dissipate popular ignorance with reference to the number of the American 
tongues. It is no uncommon thing, even in intellgent circles, to hear of 
| ‘*the Indian language,” as if there were only one such language spoken by 


all the aborigines. But Mr. Bancroft’s tabulated list of the languages of the 


} evn 
*: The Native Races of the Pacific States 5 of North Ameer a. By Hubert Ho we 
Barcroft. Vol. II. Mythsand Languages.” New York: D. Appietcn & Co, 187 








2 The 


i ( n pages, and contains more than six hundred 
langua he says, ‘resemble one another too 
nd in t » affiliations of 
Phis last emen to say the least, a vel 
i is a Whole, brings out v inly the multiplicity 
\ i Tinay safely : t,” he says on p, 553, ‘* that 
on t can there be found Ln iitude of distinct lan- 
hich definitely approach one another in scarcely a single word or 
" 
(ie of the most marked characteristics of the American languages is 
the nstant oecurrence of long words, This is the natural result of the 
ynthetic character which they possess in common, In expressing an idea, 


the Indian does not analyze it as the Anglo-Saxon does, but pursues the 

pposite course : he throws it as nearly as possible into a single word. To 
this there is one striking exception—the language of the Otomis ; and it is 
certainly a strange phenomenon that of two languages in close juxtaposition 


the Otemi and the Aztee—one should possess such tremendous words as 


mibuiittilmoyoiccuitlatonpicixochitl” (the name of a plant) and the other 


should be as strictly monosyllabie as the Chinese. To the Aztec language 


: pace is given than to any other, for the excellent reason that it was 
the language of comparatively cultivated people, and possesses a larger 
literature and more abundant grammatical materials than any other lan- 


uage of Western America, 
In both divisions of this volume there are many items of information 


which will engage the altention of those who have become familiar with the 


‘comparative ” method of study, It is easy, with this mass of facts before 
us, to trace resemblances and differences between one American myth and 
mother, and between American and Old-World religions. There is also 
(on pp. 569, 561) an interesting list of words which are common to some 


American language and the Indo-European stock. It is on such lists that 


in ethnology base their astonishing theories of the origin and mi- 
grations of the American races, but Mr. Bancroft of course recognizes such 
resemblances as fortuitous, 


We notice it 


p. 2, we find ** Aristotelean” ; and on p. 6, ‘* Heroditus,” 


he volume some instances of careless proof-reading. On 
The adjective 
by which is designated the Indo-European family of languages is sometimes 
written ‘** Arian ” and sometimes ** Aryan.” Since the word in its first form 
is theological, and has a recognized place in the history of dogma, why not 
make the philological term uniformly ‘* Aryan”? The variation, however, 
is pardonable ; for, strange to say, the word is not found in the standard 
dictionaries, Does it not show a lack of enterprise amongst the lexicogra- 
phers and their publishers that neither Worcester nor Webster should give 


a place to a word so well-known and so linguistic as ‘* Aryan” ? 


for Sculpture and Decoration ; with an Analysis of Geo- 


metric Forms and Studies from Nature of Buds, Leaves, Flowers, and 
Fruit. By James K, Colling, F.R.I.B.A. First American from the latest 
English edition. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.)—Mr. Colling’s book 


is divided into three parts, which treat of ‘‘ Analysis of Form,” “ Art 
respectively. The subject is a very 


Foliage,” and ** Natural Examples” : 
delightful one, and, were it handled by a man of discriminating perception 
and fecling for the finest qualities of organic form, would be useful and 


important as an aid to art instruction in these days, when merely kaleido- 


scopic variations upon geometric figures and formally symmetrical arrange- 
ments of lifeless plant and animal forms pass for design ; but Mr. Colling 
does not so handle it. 

The main faults of the book grow out of the idea that convention in art 
properly means “arrangement according to certain rules” rather than the 
limitations, as regards complete imitation of nature, imposed by the various 
conditior f individual thought, feeling, perception, and skill, as well as 
by the nature of the materials in which designs are wrought and the various 
pu which they are intended to serve. This idea of convention—which 
is an essential defect of much of the recent popular art instruction in Eng- 
land, Franee, and Germany, as well as in America—finds expression more or 


less distinetly throughout the text, notwithstanding certain passages which 


might Wi em to indicate the apprehension of truer principle; and it 
is borne out to the full inthe plates, which are supposed to be illustrative of 
natu nd of design founded upon nature. As a consequence of this idea, 
r. Col is dogmatic in his statement of what he considers to be rules of 

7 on page 7, we find it stated that ‘‘in the treatment of foliage 

for t f art it must, more or less, always be made geometrical, 
ind Ly ‘ etry”; on page 36, “The ornamentation of wall 
\ he by paint, paper ‘ carving, should invariably be 
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If it he true that *‘in the treatment of foliage for the purposes of art, it 
must, more or less, always be made geometrical, and arranged with sym- 
metr Tus what is to be said of Middle-Age f li t¢ ck sign, VW hi h in all de} art- 
ments of carving, engraving, and MS. illumination, is, with little excep- 


, highly ungeometrical and far from symmetrical in any formal sense ? 





is design is distinctly organic, and full of those departures from formal 
arrangement which in art, as in nature, express life and action. It is true 
that geometric figures frequently occur in medieval design, but it is always 
in a subordinate way. They are not intended as chief ornament, but as 
foils to organic design. Thus Giotto has inlaid the Florentine Campanile 
with colored stones set in the geometric forms of the circle, triangle, square, 
and their derivatives ; but here the color is the chief source of beauty. In 
the carved panels, near the base of the wall, all is organic and changeful. 
Take, for instance, the vine in the ‘‘ Drunkenness of Noah,” which is a 
lesson in design worth prolonged study. Mr. Colling admits that irregu- 
larities are often valuable in art ; but what he says about them, as well es the 
illustrations which he gives, shows that he does not justly appreciate the 
funetion and significance of these departures from geometric regularity. 
He speaks of nature as being ‘‘ geometric with minor irregularities.” But 
this is true only in regard to plan. All organic nature is ungeometric in 
elevation, so to speak, especially in perspective elevation, which presents her 
utmost loveliness of form. As a specimen of the author’s treatment of this 
part of the subject, the following extract may be given without further 
comment : 

‘*The principle of irregularity is also that of the picturesque, and all 
nature is picturesque to a more or less degree. Freedom in design, there- 
fore, is the element of the picturesque, or that which is natural, while sym- 
metry and geometrical regularity is the rule of art. Lines in nature are 
bent, and what is commonly called ‘crooked’; art makes them straight. 
Curves in nature are often irregular; art regulates them. But if art dis- 
penses entirely with the irregular it becomes stiff and stilted, and no longer 
natural. No art should be without this element of the picturesque, the 
irregular, or the natural—no matter what it is called. The mind and eye are 
quiescent while viewing perfectly geometrical composition—there is a quiet 
satisfaction that everything is correct and according to rule; but engraft 
upon it the irregular, and we are at once drawn towards it with very dif- 
ferent feelings. It then becomes picturesque. Before, it was a beautiful 
object, even and uniform ; now it is natural, it has variety and freedom, 
and we look upon it and meditate its character.” 

As regards the maxim that ‘‘ornamentation of wall surface, whether it 
be by paint, paper, or carving, should invariably be arranged in @ flat man- 
ner,” it need only be said that, if this be true, all ancient and medirval 
mural decoration by fresco and mosaic must be considered in bad taste ; 
and it would have been better could walls have been covered with Minton 
tiles or some other outgrowth of South Kensington art instruction. 

Mr. Colling constantly speaks of ‘‘ adapting” and ‘applying ” 
forms, and gives detailed suggestions as to the various points which should 


natural 


be ‘‘ considered ” in *‘ adapting” nature to the purposes of design —not in- 
frequently saying good and true things, but always quite failing to appre- 
ciate the fact that inventive faculty will enable a man to work in perfect 
vbedience to all true laws of design without reference to precepts, and that 
precepts, even where they are infallibly true and specific enough to reach 
every principle involved, would never enable a man who had not designing 
faculty to invent the least beautiful thing. Precepts and suggestions, how- 
ever, though they will not make designers, may, if they are wise, be help- 
ful in aiding many to apprehend and enjoy design. And it is to be 
regretted, therefore, when a work of this nature fails so extensively to in- 
culcate true principles, 

Poets and Novelists: A Series of Literary Studies. By George Barnett 
Smith. (New York: Appletons. 1875.)—These essays are marked as 
having originally appeared in various periodicals—the Edinburgh, New 
Quarterly, Lortnightly, and Contemporary Reviews, and the Cornhill 
Magazine. 'The information is valuable, for we should never have sup- 
posed that Mr. Barnett Smith’s ‘literary studies” had been ushered into 
the world by these illustrious journals. They treat of Thackeray, Mrs. 
Browning, Peacock the novelist, Hawthorne, the Misses Bronté, Fielding, 
and Robert Buchanan. Of Thackeray Mr. Smith tells us that ‘‘ his mode 
of narrative consists in a series of pictures after the manner of Hogarth.” 
He goes on to say that Pendennis’s *‘love-passages with Miss Fotheringay 
are naively related,” and that the young man’s university career ‘‘ is de- 
scribed with no sparing pen.” ‘‘ The subjectiveness of Thackeray,” Mr. 
Smith pursues, ‘‘is another quality which has greatly enhanced the value 
of his works” ; and he adds that, ‘leading out of his subjectiveness, or, 
rather, being a broader and grander development of it, we come to his 


humanity. That is the crown and glory of his work. And yet this man, 
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who was sensitive almost) beyond parallel, was charged with having no 
heart ! . oe superficial are the judgments of the world!" The 
author concludes with a compliment to Thackeray's style. ‘+ ‘To the faith 
fulness with which he spake the English tongue we believe future genera- 
tions will testify.” This last is surely ambiguous, For future generation 
the English tongue will probably have greatly changed, and we should say 
that the testimony of Thackeray's own generation as to the way he * spake” 
it was the more valuable, But the error is perhaps slighter than to discover 
that Thackeray's narrative is like a series of pictures by Hlogarth, or that 
the episode of Miss Fotheringay is ** naively” related. Satirists are net 
usually remarkable for their naiveté, and if ever a man had little of this 
virginity of perception we should say it was the world-worn creator of the 
Pendennises and Costigans. For Mrs. Browning Mr. Smith bas a bound 
less admiration. tle devotes some space to considering the question whe- 
ther it better describes her to Say that she is * Tennyson's sister” or 
**Shakspere’s daughter.” Lt is impossible to withhold the suggestion that 
it might do to try ** Wordsworti’s niece” or * Swinburne’s aunt.” There 
was a chance to say a great many discriminating things about Mrs. Brown- 
ing, but Mr. Smith has utterly missed it. It would have been interesting 
to point out the singularly intimate union of her merits and defects, to show 
how her laxity and impurity of style is constantly vitiating her felicity of 
thoneht. Mrs. Browning possessed the real poetic heat ina high degree ; 
but it is not too much to say that her sense of the poetic form: was an abso- 
lute muddle. Mr. Smith, however, has no eye for the niceties of diction 


his own is often decidedly erratic), and he swallows everything whole. 


* And Burns, with pungent passionings set in his eyes,” and ** poor, proud 
syron, sad as the grave and salt as life”—Mr. Smith thinks those are ** ex- 


In discussing the ** Romaunt of Margret.” and ‘+ [sobel's 


cetlent touches.” 
Child.” he might have found something to say about that unwholesome 
taste, so characteristic of his author, which found a pathos in’ playing 
tricks with the spelling of proper names. With regard to another of 
Mrs. Browning’s poems, he remarks that ** the poet who loves Lady Geral- 
dine has many excellences, but his vocation has not properly imbued him 
with the kingly spirit.” “The character of the Earl,” on the other 
hand, ‘tis well drawn, his natural dignity being admirably caught in the 
few lines devoted to his limning.” Mrs. Browning’s sonnets Mr. Smith 
thinks ** certainly equal to any of Wordsworth’s and most of Milton's.” Of 
‘Aurora Leigh” he says that **it isa poem which one could imagine Shaks 
pere dropping a tear over for its humanity”: and, again, with his high 
relish for ** intense subjectivity,” he remarks that that of the work in ques- 
Mr. Smith has much 


to say about Peacock’s novels—for instance, that as regards one of them, in 


tion * will exempt its influence on men from decay.” 


which the author has been less successful than in the others, ‘after the 
feast of sparkling wines and choice viands which he has again and again 
placed before us, the palate remains comparatively unexcited and unsatiated 
with this specimen of intellectual catering.” There are many pages upon 
Hawthorne, from which we cull this allusion to one of the most exquisite of 
his tales: ‘*The search for the ‘Great Carbuncle’? has much amusement. 
notwithstanding it is open to the charge of wild extravagance.” To re- 
proach Hawthorne for his ** extravagance” is almost as odd as to eompli- 
ment him on his comicality. From the article on * The Brontis * we learn 
that the author of ‘Jane Eyre’ was as ‘‘strong and brave as a lion ” 
that Rochester in that novel was a ‘+ Jupiter of rugged strength and | 


’ 


sion”; that the situations in the tale are ‘* very vivid ; several scenes being 
depieted which it would be impossible to eradicate from the memory affer 
and that Emily Bront: 
** has this distinction, at any rate, that she has written a book whieh stands 
as completely alone in the tanguage as does the ‘ Paradise Lost’ or th 


‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 


the most extensive reading of serial literature” 


This is high praise for the crude and morbid stor 
of * Wuthering Heights,” and Mr. Smith may well say that ** this, of itself, 
setting aside subject and construction, is no mean eprinence.” Le devotes 
fifty-eight pages of eulogy to Robert Buchanan, im the course of which he 
makes the somewhat puzzling enquirv—** What would he give, for instance, 
for the details relative te the personnel of Homer and Shakspere, if written 
* What is Mr. Smith’s netion of the meaning of the word 
personnel? We have heard of the perseni el of a hotel, of a theatre, of a 
fire-company, but never yet. of a poet 


hy themselves ? 


Mr. Smith savs in his preface that 
he has collected his essays in compliance with the importunities of his 
friends. He would have done better bravely to make up his mind te seom 
ill-natured and resist ‘them, 

the equipment of a eritic. 


Ile seems to us but seantily furnished with 


The Vikings of the Paltie. A Tale of the North in the Tenth Century. 
by G. W. Dasent. Vols. t-ILL. (London : Chapman & Hall) 1875..—The 
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author of this work is favorably known to every student of the beelaa 
old Scandinavian literature, he having among ether works rendered tnt 
Knglish the Younger Edda of Snorri Sturla’s son (1842) and two most ex 
cellent Teelandic sagas, viz.. that of * Burnt Njal’ in two large vol Isl 
and that of * Gish the Outlaw” (i866). The introduction to the great | 


landic-Mnglish dictionary by Cleashy and Vigfusson (Oxford, 1874) was 


written by him. This last work of Mr. Dasent’s is somew! diferent 
form, not only from Ags former literary productions, but also from: all those 
touching the saga-literature which have vet appeared in the English tone 
Its subject: is especially drawn from the so-called * domisvitkingaesage ” as we 
find it in the eleventh volume of * FornmannasGour’ y buat if me 


mere translation of this saga, nor an effort to present the historical event 


contained in it inca form more correct and more in aceordat \ 
criticism, Tt is an historical romance rather a mantic bi 
skeich from the Seandinavian Viking life in the latter part of th 


century, 


In the reign of the Danish king Harald Bloets { Cre MPOS 
ficont town, called Jomsbureh, on the mith eo f the Balti 
mouth of the river Oder, Ilere Palnatoki, a mighty Danish chiet t 
having killed the Kine snd the become cdisepiced alt 
home, founded a republican vikir ‘ etv. + 1 Jomsy ' ‘ { 
Vikings of Jomsburch As this society was founded it ert uy} 
and strenethen the vi nd warlike ch ter ihe on ti 
Seandinavians of that time, the statutes enacted f ts ontst 
developn ent inctuleated no ostlinnest reclibsle i! t ! 
and contempt of death = W were { 
and nothine but warlike deed vd dorsay oO 1} 
the ten to twels thousand member { th ! 
But after Palnatoki’ death, urider the sds tres on 
of Earl Strut-Harald. in’ Denmark, the fundament \ y we 
somewhat slackened, it then bein llowed hie ryt 
marry and admit their wives inte the bhareh, \\ the « 
many eventful occurrences in the history | rem ti 
many of the most prominent femievik chtin 
upon the Northern waters, not n { ined fa om 
especially on adventures of love Pheir «l siz’ 
a daughter of the SI omian Kan Bu \ f Vind eran, 
whom the Danish kine. Svein That nh tY 
token of hic submission te the D row I ‘ 
valdi has to free King Burisliv fron pay? e danish tl I In tl Pit 
sueceeded by taking King Svein in Dem iN 
as a captive to Jomsbureh, and forcing tam t nether dauoghe 
King Burislav, become his friend. and give u vied ‘ 
Vindland. So Sigvaldi mar Astrid, the j Vind 
and King Svein, Gunonhild Son ? M Ilara SI 
valdi’s father and King Svein’s liegeman, dis Mab at in 
King Svein, who in his heart nourished an unquenchable hatred to S 
valdi for his late victory er him, and fesare Thiat Chie preewe t tkom 
viking might he finverous to his kin rd ! in Denim rk, ured Ss 
and the ether chieftains of his viking band into making a vow of harrvin 
Norway and killing his deadivy enemy, Earl Tdkoa. the mi 
that country, nod bringin and Danish ru This wa 
way of humbling the overbearing kin Ll he was suee 
plan, for the result of t! J } ‘ un N \ i! 
great battle in) TjGrangaver (6. 80). where thes el ! 


defeated and their power Dt hen by Karl Taker 


Such are the main historical events treated of in * Th hit | 
Baltic” We think the werk is of much higher valu t Jeast to 0 
general reader, than a me translation of the * dom Kit i cou 
be, for here w WW the poetical elemenis of the lino oun 
bellished form : and, besides this, the author has interspersed his tale with 
very instructive d ription many of which are n found in the original 


of almost evervthing pertaining to the daily life of the Scandinavians in 
those remote times, and. furthermore, he has added from other Sava it 
inferesting narratives closely connected with the main facts of his tale 
Thus, chaps. xi. and xii, in Vol. TE, containing Earl Hakow sul ten thre 
temple in Gudbrand’s Dale and the hunt afier Rapp, are taken fro th 
story of Burnt Njal (chaps. Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix.) in a form 
changed, and chap. xix in the same volume is for the most part. drawn 
from the * Paerevinga-saga’ In chap xvii. Vol. PT, rend Berl 


Hakon’s solemn form of taking the supposed strangers into bis pence, with 


t very mneh 


which ‘the handselling of peace” given tothe disguised Grettir in ‘Give 
tisssaga’ (chap. Ixxiii) should be compared, Upon the whole, Mi 


Dasent’s work contains a rich store of antiquarian knowledge, greatly 











1 be commended to every one wishing to enter upon thi 
nelic Saga-literature In referen to its relation to the Sagas, it may 


he compared with such dramatic works of Oehlensehliger as * Hakon 


Koartan CGiudrun,’ ete. and thougl perhaps lacking somewhat of 

tI reatiy enius of that celebrated poet, Mr. Dasent never in his * Vi 
he commits the noof violating the historical contents of the Sagas, 

r whieh Oehlensel much and so just lame As for 

he forme tn whieh the ulhor hia told his tale, it may be compared 


1 roreanes or with some of Walter Scott's tale =, 


productions to which Mr. Dasent’s is perhaps inferior in) poetic beauty, 


hut ne doubt superior in antiquarian truthfulness Much we like this 
ork, however, we do not coincide withits author in his spelling of Lee- 
nelle proper nout me of which we find in almost their original dh 
e other rr omewhat Angvtlicized, though not aceordin mn \ 


matic rule, In Vol. TL. p. 26, we read: ‘* Her mother was Kathleen 
duughter of Rolf the Ganger, begotten in /eedand before he lett off 
i-roving,” ete., which cannot be right, because Rolf was never in lee- 
rel lt should finally be ne 
vhieh My 


ticed that besides the * Jomsvikinga-sag: 
Dasent has followed in his book, there are two others som 
hat different from the one first named, not only as to their form, but 
also as to their contents. One of them is found in the first volume of 


the other was publi hed ina eparate 


By S. P. Bates, LL.D 


Davis & Co IS75, The batth 


(Philadelphia : TP. H. 


of Gettysburg has often been compared to 


that of Waterloo, but the resemblance is more fancied than real: in a mili- 
tury view thet hardly any similarity beyond the mere fact of an approxi 
niate equality in the numbers actually engaged and in the loss but both 


far-reaching in political results From the 4th of July, 
f for n intervention was at an end, the ¢ 
and the Army of No 


fighting more to g 


1865, all hope 
onfederates gained no action of 
mv con pence, 


to the defer ve, 


thern Virginia was reduced strictly 


ain honorable terms than with any hope 


of ultimate victory, The battle thus marks the turning-point of the war, 
ul this alone we rive it great prominence independently of its san 
uinary character The work before us contains a little of evervthine r 


ting to Gettysburg " rrative of the whole campaien, 
ketch of “told John Bun 


a biographi al 
called by the author **the hero of Gettys- 
burg,” various newspa 


er and « her account if the é Xp rience of residents 


p 
of the town, a detailed 





plan of the National Cemetery, with a notice of the 





ceremonies at its consecration, sundry oficial documents. including Meade’s 


nnd Lee's reports, and some of the despatches between Halleck, Meade, and 


Schenek, and, finally, a list of the Union reziments engaged and the names 


of the dead interred in the cemetery It can hardly pretend to take rank 
as a military criticism In the opening of the mpaign every move on 
both sides is discovered bv the author to show the wonderful fore- 

ght of Gen. Hooker: thi is carried to such a point that one can 
hardly repress a smile when it is remembered that this the same Gen. 


Hlooker who, six weeks before, at Chancellorsville, had made brilliant 


mancuvres and high-sounding promises, only, when the actual conflict 
came, to lose his head and narrowly escape losing his whole army. 
| march well in the 
Washington 


seemed to wish an opportunity to relieve him ; his 


conducted his heginning of the Gettys\urg 


campaign, but the authorities were evidently distrust 


ful of him, and 


wWignified and rather insubordinate despatch of June 27 left them no 


plion Gen. Meade occupies no such bright place in the author's opinion ; 
he is credited with having done his duty as far as his ability went, but is 


wrved with having his army seatte red, with failing to examine and appre 


inte the ground, with slowness and indecision, and with giving ill-defined 
justructions to his corps commanders. Gen, Lee receives hearty praise as 
' ral : his tactical mistake of fighting an offensive battle seems to have 
imped the author, who endeavors to defend Lee from most of the criti- 
‘ m vhich have been made pon him > as, for example, his failure to press 
his advantage on the Ist, the disjointed nature of his attacks upon the 2d, 
ind the blind error of assaulting an impregnable position on the 8d. To 
f the ticisms the author finds a sufficient answer in the bravery 
ur troops, which would, he argues, have produced the same result, no 

! ter what dispositions Lee might have made ! 
Dr. Bate narrative of the battle enerally clear, and agrees well with 
is wecounts and the weight of authoritv on both sides, but it has not 
much to our pres is knowledge of the important events Several 


rv incidents, such as the experience of the inhabitants of Gettysburg, 


tances of the death of Reynolds, and notably the dramatic 
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account of the meeting of Imboden and Lee late on the night of July 3, 


are new and interesting. The principal defect of the book is the lack of 


good maps ; it contains one map of the theatre of operations, and three of 


the field of battle, giving the positions of the troops on the successive days ; 


of these latter, no two are alike in topographical features, no scales are 


viven, and on two of them the direction of the meridian is omitted. Such 


defects could easily have been remedied, for the Government has made 


accurate surveys of the field : these could have been obtained, or, still 
better, the publishers might have procured a reduced copy of Bachelder’s 
drawing, 
corrected) by all the corps commande 


much at a glance as it would take chapters to describe : 


isometric This most excellent picture has been examined and 


son the Federal side, and shows as 
he account of the 


battle of Gettysburg which aims to be exhaustive is complete without it. 


John Todd: The Story of his Life, told mainly by himself. Com- 


piled and edited by John E. Todd, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 


New Haven, Coun, (New York ; Llarper & Brother 4 IS. SVO, pp 
929, We do not know whether the present generation of colleze students 


know anything of Todd’s ‘Students’ Manual.’ a book a good deal read and 


exercising a good deal of influence some vears ago. It is really an excellent 
work, containing much sound advice, witha strong but not unhealthy flavor 
of pietism, and, while decided]y 


would not guess it from the stern, dyspeptic-looking New Englander pic 


‘ orthodox,” not offensive ly doctrinal. One 
tured on the frontispiece, but Dr. Todd had a genuine gift for kindly, per- 
uasive addresses to the young, and deserves to be remembered as one who 
did a good work in his day 

In this life of Dr. Todd a good share of space is devoted to his youth 
iid training, after which comes his pastoral career, which valls essentially 
at Groton and Pittsfield, Massachusetis ; for the life at 


\ | ; ‘ / 


orthampton and Philadelphia, coming between these, 


into two part 
i 


was of less peculiar 
nterest His life at Groton (1827-1833) was a battie. It was the time of 
the reaction of orthe doxy, under the lead of Dr. Beecher, against the Uni- 

In this reaction Mr 
Todd was one of the most active agents, and the chapters which describe 
| 


tarian movement of the early part of the century. 


is ministry at Groton should be rend | those interested in the | istory ol 


‘ 


this controversy. It must be confessed that he was by no means inclined 


to underrate his own success as a controversialist. Such expressions in re 
** It makes the Uni- 


‘Tf they did not find it a bitter pill, Tam a poor 


lation to his preaching as-—** It made the natives stare,” 


tarians awfully cross,” 





judge of human nature ”—oecur here on almost every page. The account 





(p. 132)of the effeet produced by his preaching mm the Unitarian pulpit in 


Groton is quite marvellous : 


**Behold me, then, on the Sabbath, in a Unitarian pulpit, the minister 
by my side trembling like a leaf. I went home with bim at noon, and sat 
down toasumptuous dinner—real Unitarian. . . . In the afternoon 
his congregation looked still more wild, and as still as if in the presence of 
death. They never had anvthing like it. . Mr. Gannett 
thanked me, but said he should remember my kindness ; and | very much 
fremember it fora long time to come.” 


never 


mistake if he does no 


The life a 


plete contrast to that at Groton, as here he was ‘* transferred to an old and 


t Pittsfield, where he was settled for thirty years, was a com 


established church, where his dutv was not to attack, but to defend, exist- 


ing things not to revolutionize, but to conserve ; not to draw upon the 
strength of other churches, but to maintain strength upon which others 
(p. 314). 
his \ife, and, as his son and biographer believes, that which ‘*he was really 
If his life at Groton is a 
chapter i the ecclesiastical history, that at Pittsfield is no less instructive 


as a picture of the social and religious life, of New England. 


‘re constantly drawing ” This was, after all. the chief work of 


best fitted for by his natural tastes and talents.” 
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Dec. 30, 1875] The 


Fine Arts. 


ART INSTRUCTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
\\ E have heretofore on several occasions called attention to the effort mak- 
ing in Massachusetts to establish a system of instruction in art in the 
This eflort has been attended with a success 
Sut the Report of the Boston School Com- 


recently published, confirms doubts, which we have before hinted 


high and common schools. 
gratifying fo its promoters 
mittee,* 
at, as to the wisdom of the system adopted. 

This pamphlet embraces the annual report of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. C. C. Perkins, and 


Drawings ” 


‘Notes and Comments on the Heliotyped 
which accompany it, and which illustrate the system recently 
established by the General Supervisor of Drawing and State Director of Art 
riducation, Mr. Walter Smith 

We observe 


**mechanieal drawing,” 


in these pages that the phrases ‘‘drawing and design,” 


‘industrial drawing,” and * art education,” are 
used in a confused and uncertain way ; the several ideas which they stand 
for, and their precise relation to each other, not being clearly indicated. 
In like manner, the illustrations consist of geometric outlines, symmetrical 
patterns, elaborate drawings of casts, drawings of machinery and building 
construction, a drawing from a landscape after Turner, etc, ete. 

Now, the objects of mechanical drawing and of drawing for purposes 
of artistic expression are not to be reached by the same processes, ‘They 
have little in common except the use of the same materials. The training 
of hand and eye required in each of them demands, essentially different 
methods, and to suppose that good instruction for the one end ts equally 
It is true that 
most designers require to know certain mechanical processes, but, as de- 


good for the other indicates a thorough confusion of ideas. 


signers, they require training of a purely artistic kind, which cannot be 
provided unless the mechanical element be kept out of it. The great 
underlying fault of the present Massachusetts State system is that the 
essentially unmechanical nature of fine art is not clearly apprehended: and 
the result is, as might be expected in a time when mechanic art is better 
understood than fine art, that the general drift of the scheme is toward 
mechanical, rather than artistic, training. Indeed, it has been said in 
defence of this system—when the mechanical nature of its methods has 
been pointed out—that it does not aim at higher art instruction, but only at 
that which relates to art as ‘‘applied to industry.” But this argument 
again implies a confusion of thought in those who make use of it. Me- 
chanical drawing has nothing to do with art proper. Art is always a form 
of individual expression, and, if we would apply ‘tart to industry,” we 
must be careful to use the methods which ** art” requires. Art instruction 
is properly directed towards purely wsthetic culture alone—iesthetic, that 
Such mstru 


tion begins by opening the perceptions to visible facts and beauties of 


is, in the sense of the term which includes a moral element. 


nature, and of the works which express human enjoyment of it. And it 
advances by more full recognition of the value of form and color as lan- 
guage for the expression of those states of feeling and imagination which 
can be communicated through the sense of sight only. But, looking 
through this Report, what do we find that might tend toward such culture ? 
It contains little but meaningless formal and mechanical exercises, From 
the most elementary to the most advanced, there is n tan illustration given 
which is well calculated to convey any true knowledge of nature or any 
just idea of beauty of form in nature or art. 

Plates 1, 2, and 3 represent drawings by children from seven to ten vears 
of age. They consist of formal and meaningless lines, arranged more or 


less geometrically, and drawn with painful care and neatness. There is not 
a line in any of them the drawing of which could fix any idea of nature in 
the child’s mind; while, on the contrary, such inorganic patterns as No. 
5, Plate 2, serve to place obstacles in the way of perception and feeling 


which it must be difficult afterwards to overcome. In Plate 4 we have what 


are called ‘‘ original designs ” by children of the ages of ten and eleven re- 


spectively. Though nothingis yet done to awaken interest in nature, or 


to store the mind with facts and beanties of form. the child is asked to 


evolve designs out of the depths of his own consciousness. That thev are 
but formal variations of meaningless patterns, which is all the child has 
been taught to draw, is therefore not to be wondered at. In Plate 5 we 
have outlines of the cone and cylinder, which would be all very well as exer- 
cise in solid geometry, but it serves no proper purpose of elementary art 
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instruction Plate 6 more meaningless “design.” Pla i ! 
geometry. Plate 8—formal outlines of ugly patterns. Plates 9% 11, 12 } 
17, 18, 19. and 84—designs which we may pause again to consider. Tl 
are not only entirely geometrical as before, but from beginning to end 


there is not an expressive line in any of them ; nor have they any orga 


relation of parts. And this is especially worthy of remark when forms lik 
those of vegetation which should be highly organi ure “et Pur 
geometric design mav often be well enough im subordinate office, but 

form made rigid and symmetrical is an enormity in design We see bv tl 


one reason why geometric drawing forms so constant and consy 
feature in this svstem. Kor let any geometri 


divided, and into each 


- 
/ 


let other figures. of anv sort what 


placed symmetrically, and the result will be in a sense attractive, and w 


ficient design Laat { 


pass, with the undiscerning, for very su 


sign, then the Kaleidoscope is the best of designers, 


Fie. 1, Plate 11. isa painful instance of the consequen f doin 
to direct the pupils’ attention to the principles of living growth tp veget 


Observe the flower placed upon the end of the leatlet on the left-hand s 


each principal group ; also, the manner in which the stalk w 


a flower, and that which supports a group of buds, siart respeetin it 
the middle of the foot-stalk of the upper leaflet. Mr. Smith, in | 
refers to this plate, and says that In these figures ** progres . val 
manipulation and carefulness of workmanship,” not ‘ that 
manipulation and carefulness—where all intelligence and feelin ire Wa 
ing—are not deserving of praise Besides such works as these t ear 


siens for lace-work—some of which, by the wav, have me 


chine decoration, of whieh No. 2, Plate 28, has some gra nS 

with the rest. Plate 21—the drawing from Turne if ‘ 

allowance for the imperfection of the hellotype, entirely tails it 

any appreciation of those qualities which make Turner's work valuable 
To gain the faculty of appreciating those qualities is the only use in copy 

but in this case itis evident that the most superticial « ties were all that 
the pupil understood. These she has rendered with & meretricious sk { 
hand which is an unfailing characteristic of the results of this system 
These semicircular cloud-forms, and the characterless drawing throng 

are as unlike Turner as anything could possibly be. And the lig 

shade is wanting in those delicate and gentle transitions for wl 

stands alone. This copy appears to have been made from a photograph of 
the SO pitt sket« h which is preserved ats mith Ke nsiheto These ! ! 
sketches have little of Turner’s fine qualities They were verv | \ 
done, simply to indicate to the engraver how the masses of lig nd 
shade were to he disposed n the first mapping out on the plate mpres 
sions from the finished plates of the ** Liber Studiorum ” are worth vast! 
more as examples to the student than these sketches : and tnpressiot 
from these plates, giving Turner’s own etching before the mezzotint w: s 
adided. are exceedingly instructive and useful to students. These last bave 
the advant ve Of being suflicienthy well rendered by photo raphy whet 

a photograph from the finished plate gives little of the true excellence of 
the original. Faithfu { intelligent eopying of these etchings will teach 


the student much, both as regards the excellence of Turner's design and 


is regards discrimination of the functional « ics of nature. Bem 





in line, they may be measured and traced, ans icy of the copy , 
be thus clearly tested, 

Plates 22 and 32 are shaded drawings from. solid mode Botl 
iNustrate vicious modes of shading with the point Mlaborate point 


shading is uneconomical in general practice, though useful as oceasiona | 


exercise. But to produce shades by minute hatching and stippling which 


is all equally elaborate throughout inful waste of labor 
And so All thir 
laborious execution is mexningless, and it shows that the true function. of 
the point, 


stood. 


i drawing, is a }) 


is the method of tinting with evenly-drawn parallel lines. 


is distinguished from that of the brush or stump, is not under 


Plate 23 is the best bit of drawing in the series. The execution ts 


simple and expressive. It has considerable truth and precision of line, and 


the lights are touched in with very true feeling. But the example is a fra; 
ment of Moorish ornament, which, though it is a rich specimen of barbar 
} 


abstract ornamentation, can do nothing to instruct the student in the prin 


Plate 25—a shaded drawing from a cast of a 


ciples of organi 


hand—is noticeable as having less of the usual academic character. The 
object is represented in a diffused light, and there are no excessive shades 
in it. tut thouch it is ple isantly moderate in chiaroscuro, it has littl 
solidity. To keep shades pale in drawing white objects is a merit ; but to 


keep them pale and at the same time to mark lights and shades clearly and 
express solid form perfectly is a much greater merit, and one which pupils 


should be encouraged to strive for. Plate 30 isashaded drawing from a flat 
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connected with moe 
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short-si 


regard to 


such things is one most 


lern mechanical processes 


ing of aw fine capital—in perspective, of course 


example for a student 


Tate 33 is a shaded drawing from a ¢ 


cast from nature like this is wholly unfit to be 


forms be drawn from nature as thev crow, 


real cle SILT rs, who h ive 


ipprectated 
tation, be used as models, but let it 
ul thing of necessity. \ll 


thing 


that is essentially 


all action and spring of life—is 


this be compared with any 
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and the difference between an example 


taken without regard to expression of functional characteristics, and one in 
which art has illustrated these characteristics with exquisite emphasis, will 


indicates the shortsightedness and 


inadequacy of the South Kensington system (upon which this Massachu- 


—a system which originated in the mis 


the material ends of industry and com 


a scheme of art instruction can be devised which, without thorough 
training, may permanently raise the standard of 


Such a system may 
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will quickly commend them to the mass of undiscriminating and unentti 
, but it can do nothing for art culture and the improvement of 


is actively destructive of 
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real intelligence as 
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